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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to bent him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling wndiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, Tf he tells the crimes of great mon, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, let him expoct martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.—Dx For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 





THE QUEENS MESSENGER. 


On the subject of the dispute between General Stosch, the 


' German Minister of Marine, and Admiral Werner, which has 


been mentioned by most of our contemporaries, the following 
reaches us from Berlin :— 

General Stosch’s position has been repeatedly attacked 
during the last few months both in Parliament and by the 
Press. In consequence of the latter attacks the Minister re- 
moved from active service Admiral Werner, who is considered 
to be one of the few senior officers of the German navy 
thoroughly acquainted with naval tactics, and all the details 
of the service. The quarrel between the two is a matter of public 
notoriety, and is likely to have serious consequences. For an 
article is now advertised to appear in the next number of the 
German Review, which will be signed by Admiral Werner, 
and will expose the blunders of which General Stosch has been 
guilty. All the previous articles were unsigned, but this 
one has a special history of its Own. Prince Bismark does 
not like his Naval Minister, and on more than one occasion 
the Emperor himself has intervened to keep the latter in 
office. We now understand that the Chancellor recently 
granted an audience to Admiral Werner, and that the scheme 
of the forthcoming article was arranged. between them in 
order to put an end to the exclusively military system intro- 
duced by General Stosch, whom Prince Bismark makes golely 
responsible for the loss of the Grosse Kurfiirst. 


Letters from Wiesbaden announce that the Emperor William 
is rapidly progressing towards recovery. But His Majesty 


displays an increasing and almost morbid impatience to 


| resume the reins of government,which 


ae ae 
oF 3 


proaches himself for having too long neglected. Tn private 


conversations the Emperor declares that the inactivity to 
which he has been condemned since Nobiling’s attempt on his 
life weighs heavily on his conscience, and there is no doubt 
that the Crown Prince will resign his Regency as soon as his 
father returns to Berlin. It need not be added that the 
Imperial policy will in no way be affected by this change. 


_ eames 


It is asserted that a secret convention exists between Aus- 
tria and the Porte, based on similar principles as the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of June 4th. In the latter, England 
undertakes the duty of defending the Turkish possessions in 
Asia against the cession of Cyprus; in the former, we are 
assured that Austro-Hungary guarantees the integrity of the 
European provinces of Turkey (as fixed by the Treaty of 
Berlin) against the cession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is 
further alleged that Count Schouvaloff’s journey to Pesth 
and Vienna was undertaken to oppose this new convention, 


—_»———__ 


Notwithstanding the many semi-official and non-official 
contradictions which have appeared in English and Conti- 
nental papers, we believe that an arrangement, if not an 
actual Treaty, has, in fact, been agreed on between England, 
France, and Austria. The terms are reported to be that, if 
Russia should not have carried out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin by May next, an Austrian army, reinforced 


by one or more English brigades, will advance into Bulgaria. 
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a 
and enforce these provisions, The réle of France is to be| We understand that, in order to combat the influence Z 


limited to friendly neutrality. 





We hear that General Todleben has given orders for the 
construction of a permanent landing stage at Bourgas to cost 
40,0001. The contract has been accepted by a German firm, 
and the work will be commenced at once. This affords a 
singular commentary on the assurances we receive from St. 
Petersburg of the extreme anxiety the Russians feel to carry 
out the Berlin Treaty. 

ts 

Notwithstanding the violent opposition to the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews which obtains in Roumania, a large number 
of them continue to immigrate from the districts of Bessarabia 
recently annexed by the Russians. 


a ed 


A private letter from Warsaw informs us that a few days 
ago the mail train passing through there from Germany on 
its way to St. Petersburg had attached to it a special car- 
riage containing five Russian Nihilists, whose extradition had 
been obtained at Berlin by the Russian ambassador. It was 
stated by passengers arriving with the train that these men 
were active intermediaries between the Russian Nihilists and 
German Socialists, and that for some time past they had been 
engaged printing subversive pamphlets, and sending them 
by disguised propagandists across the frontier to Russia. The 
extradition of the Nihilists was obtained on the strength of 
an agreement that was signed last summer by the Czar and 
the Kaiser for the mutual surrender of their respective revo- 
lutionary subjects. 

Gremaseiiesinnmite 


The Italian Minister of the Interior, fearing that many of 
the Social-Democrats expelled from Germany might take 
refuge in Italy, has addressed a‘circular to all the prefects 
ordering them to exercise the greatest vigilance towards all 
new comers in their respective provinces. 


——-->-—__———- 


The Austrian officials appointed to administer Bosnia and 
Herzegovina threaten to follow the example of the commander- 
in-chief, General Philippovic, and resign en masse, for the 
most serious differences of opinion have arisen between the 
majority, who were appointed by the General, and the 
minority, who were sent by Count Andrassy. The former 
wish for large powers for the military commanders, absolute 
equality of all classes and all religions, the adoption of 
Croatian (which is very similar to Servian) as the official lan- 
guage, and the immediate removal of all the Turkish employés. 
Count Andrassy, on the other hand, would maintain the 
existing Turkish laws and some of the Turkish officials, and 
introduce both Turkish and Croatian as the official languages. 


ae 


General Sokoloff, commander of the political police of the 
province of Smolensk, and General Andreanoff, occupying the 
same position in Lithuania, have both tendered their resig- 
nation to the Ozar on account of the unpopularity of 
their functions, 


the Russian Church in the East, the Vatican has ‘decided ' on 
concessions to the Armenian separatists. Instructions have 
been accordingly sent to Monsignors Graselli and Hassner at 
Constantinople. 
ahciianetipioitians 

Father Curci has been summoned to Rome by the Holy 
Father to work out a plan for the Catholic party to be able 
to take a share in the political elections, 


ee 


We are in a position to state that the Russian force at 
present operating from the Caspian against Merve consists 
of not less than 15,000 men. Of these troops, 7,000 keep open 
the communications between Krasnovodsk and Kizil Arvat, 
and the remainder are engaged between Kizil Arvat and 
Merve. The force employed in the undertaking compriscg 
some of the best regiments of the Army of the Caucasus, 

aenncupiipenponits 

We hear from Pesth that no less than seven generals have 
asked for an audience of the Emperor to point out the im. 
possibility of keeping the army of occupation in Bosnia 
properly supplied with provisions during the winter. The 
difficulties of this task were explained in last week’s Examiner, 


3 a 


The Bulgarian delegates who were sent to Constantinople 


to submit their complaints to the Ambassadors of the Great 


Powers were not quite successful in their mission. The ree 


presentatives of Austria, Russia, Germany, and Italy, pre. 
tended to listen to them most attentively, but Sir H. A, 
Layard first declined to receive them at all, and at last told 
them plainly that the Bulgarians had done more mischief in 
four months than the Turks in four centuries. He declined 
to hear their attempts to justify the atrocities committed, and 
added :—* It is of no use your going to the French Ambas- 
sador; he won’t listen to you any more thanI do.” But the 
two delegates insisted on going to the French Embassy. It 
was Monday, and M. Fournier was very busy. Tuesday and 
Wednesday are mail days, and the doors of the Chancellerie 
remained closed. On Thursday the members of the corps dip- 
lomatique are in the habit of calling on M. Fournier, so he 
had no time for the Bulgarians. On Friday he informed 
them that he was writing letters for transmission by the 
Brindisi route, and could not see them. On Saturday they 
at last spoke to the Secretary of Legation, who, in the course 
of the conversation showed that he knew nothing and cared 
less about the question. Finally, they departed without seeing 
M. Fournier, who was meanwhile admiring the view of the 
Bosphorus from his window. 
we —>——_ 

The majority in the German Parliament which voted in 
favour of the laws against the Social Democrats represents 
3,058,000 electors; those who opposed the motion represent 
2,727,000 electors. Thus the Government Bill was, in 
fact, approved by a bare majority only of the voters. 

nidediiiidiiniciaiiha 

We hear that the Swedish Government has given orders 
for the construction of five gunboats, each to carry a single 
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ll-inch gun; and seven torpedo cutters, the latter to be 
furnished with the Whitehead torpedo apparatus, 


a 


We are informed that the Russian Government has given 
a large order for Whitehead torpedoes to an Odessa engineer- 
ing firm (Bellino, Fendrich and Co.), with instructions that 
they are to be delivered at Nicolaeff as soon as possible. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The mysterious paragraph in Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at 
the Guildhall—referring to the intended “ rectification of 
frontier” on the side of Afghanistan, in which he expresses a 
hope that England will live-on good terms with her imme- 
diate neighbours, “and not on bad terms, perhaps, with our 
neighbours that are more remote”—has naturally given rise 
to a good deal of speculation. The remark certainly seems 
to point at one more of those compromises with Russia which 
have of late been the favourite expedients of our Government 
whenever they were getting into a scrape in the East. Are 
we on the eve of an Anglo-Russian agreement with regard to 
Afghanistan similar to that concluded last spring with regard 
to Turkey ? An Anglo-Afghan war, in which England would 
be sure to gain victories which would increase her prestige in 
Asia, and correspondingly diminish that of Russia, would 
probably be very unwelcome to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
just now. Our own Government, on the other hand, whose 
popularity at home has been somewhat shaken by the doubt- 
fulness of the progamme of “ Peace with Honour,” would be 
glad to avoid the expense and bloodshed of a war with 
Afghanistan, and perhaps with Russia, in the face of an 
approaching general election. We have here the elements of 
a new compromise ready to hand. Russia might offer to use 
her influence with Shere Ali to induce him to accept the 
English demands, at the same time stipulating that, if 
England should succeed, either with or without a war, in 
annexing the north-western passes, for the protection of her 
dominions in India against the Afghans. Russia should be 
regarded as equally entitled to protect her dominions in 
Central Asia against the Turcomans by occupying Merv. This 
would, after all, only be carrying out the principle of com- 
pensation applied in the Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention; and it is to be feared that the bargain 
would be too tempting to be rejected by our Government. 





“We must learn,” said Count Beust, in his excellent speech 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, “ to feel the pulse of the national 
spirit; not that which is commonly understood as public 
opinion, which, varying from day to day, may be compared 
to those shifting quicksands that are driven hither and thither 
by wind and waves, but rather that true national feeling which 
is rooted in the love of country and in the consciousness of 
the national power.” These are the words of a true states- 
man, and our Government would do well to take them to 
heart. It was in striving to follow the “ shifting quicksands ” 
of public opinion, instead of “ feeling the pulse of the national 
spirit,’ that they entered the Constantinople Conference, 
thereby furnishing Russia with a pretext for attacking, through 


Turkey, our interests in the Hast, and that they afterwards 

permitted Russia to establish herself in so menacing a posi- 

tion towards those interests that it will need all the resources 

at our command to defendthem. A really great statesman 

would not have allowed himself thus to be swayed about from 

policy to policy by faint-hearted colleagues, atrocity-agi- 

tators, and crazy Russophiles; nor would he have condescended 

to become the accomplice of the shuffling and huckstering 

policy of Russia. Unfortunately for England, there is no 

Palmerston to take the helm in this momentous crisis of her 

history, and she must accept the guidance of a leader who, 

with all his brilliant qualities, inspires no confidence even in 
the members of his own party, and has not sufficient inde- 
pendence of spirit to risk his position rather than adopt a 
course which he feels is not the best for his country. 


— 


Questions with regard to the famine in Southern India have 
been asked in Parliament, but questions with regard to 
another terrible famine still remain to be asked. In Madras 
strenuous endeavours were made to save life, and such 
failures and mistakes as were made, though they are matters 
for deep regret, and may in some cases deserve censure, are 
very different from the mistakes which happened in the 
north-western provinces at the end of 1877 and beginning of 
1878. There the mistakes were not those of commission 
owing to errors in detail, but to what seems to many people 
criminal as well as deliberate omission. It was decided that 
there should be no famine. This does not mean that it was 
decided that no people should die, but that those whom distress 
might bring to the verge of starvation should not be relieved, 
or should receive no adequate relief. The policy was simple, 
and the results such as might have been expected. There 
was very little expenditure of money, and a very large expen- 
diture of life. The amount supposed to have been expended 
is £57,000. The deaths known to have occurred numbered 
about 300,000. Nor is this all. In spite of the terrible 
poverty and distress, the Government land revenue was col- 
lected in full. And yet this is a famine which, in some 
quarters, is said to be in principle the best managed known. 
Now, it may be asked, whose are these principles, whose 
the responsibility ? The responsibility necessarily belongs, 
in the first intance, to the Lieutenant-Governor, be- 
cause, although a subordinate of the Government of 
India, his position is so independent that he could 
always, in a question of this sort, carry his own views, and, 
if in such cases a Lieutenant-Governor does not carry his own 
views, it is due to weakness which is culpable and unfits him 
for his position. It is generally believed that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces received a semi- 
official letter from the Financial Member of Council that 
there was to be no famine, and he shaped his policy ac- 
cordingly. He was then told to collect the full revenue, 
and, though opposed to it, he resigned his will and collected 
it. His pliancy is, in fact, surprising, as has been shown on 
previous occasions in other matters. For what has happened, 
then, he and the supreme Government are jointly responsible, 
but he chiefly. Why, it may be asked, have no questions 
been put in either House? The answer is easy. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain facts or to distribute blame, when a bureau- 
cratic government is concerned ; but some ugly looking facts 
have come to light, and until they are explained judgment 
goes by default. Why the Supreme Government do not wish, 
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to criticise the Lieutentant-Governor is obvious. But is 
there any other reason for his protection? Who is the 
Lieutenant-Governor in question? A reply to this question 
may give some sort of answer to the previous one. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is Sir George Ebenezer Cowper, 
Baronet, being the second baronet, his father, the first 
cne, having been equerry to the late Duke of Kent, and 
created a baronet for his services in that position. In his 
youth, therefore, it is stated that Sir George was the play- 
fellow of a very distinguished personage indeed ; and it is 
quite certain that no one would have named Sir George 
Cowper as a future Lieutenant-Governor until after the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to India. It is clear, then, that 
nothing less than a Parliamentary inquiry can do Sir George 
Cowper justice; and an Afghan war ought not to prevent 
justice being done, 


In his letter to the Bedford Liberal Association, the 
junior member for Greenwich exaggerates the gloom which he 
elieves to be scttling on the country; perhaps, because he 
looks at the country through the dismal halo of disappoint- 
ment which encircles himself. Despite the horror of the 
subject, it is not a little amusing to find that Mr. Gladstone, 
think'ng that he can turn the report of the Rhodope Com- 
mission to his own purpose, should suddenly awaken to a due 
sense of the inhuman barbarities which his friends and protégés 
in the Balkan Peninsula have been committing. It is really 
very hard on those gentle creatures, the Bulgarians, and on 
the Christian soldiers of the Czar, who have introduced into 
Bulgaria their “ Circassian style” of warfare—massacring 
women and children after the most hideous outrages—with 
such remarkable effect, that their patron should throw them 
completely over, simply because doing so gives him the chance 
of a very feeble stroke at his great adversary. We fear that 
the Bulgarians and followers of the Divine Figure from the 
North will be much hurt at Mr. Gladstone’s unkindness. 
Now that he has given up the Bulgarians and Russians, it is 
difficult to see where he can turn for consolation, for even 
Mr. Jenkins, of Dundee, must pall upon a man after a time, 
and the sympathy of that great statesman cannot compensate 
for all the evils poor Mr. Gladstone is called upon to endure. 
It is no cause for wonder, therefore, that, disgusted with this 
world and its inhabitants, Mr. Gladstone should convince 
himself that spiritualism is not to be regarded with “ simple 
contempt,” and should wish to ascertain whether the spirits 
of departed Liberal statesmen cannot find something agreeable 
and encouraging to say to him. If, however, these spirits 
speak up like men—or as much like men as they can manage 
it—we hardly think that they will express much more satis- 
faction with the late Premier than is expressed by their 
successors in the flesh, who appear to have at last made it 
evident to him that his hopes of a return to power must be 
finally abandoned. Hence, very possibly, Mr. Gladstone’s 
gloom. 


A piece of Nihilist audacity reaches us by private letter 
from Kharkoff. A few weeks ago a leader of the movement, 
named Fomin, was arrested on the charge of murdering a 
gendarme officer of the district. A few days afterwards, 
with the aid of the Nihilists, he broke out of prison, and 


escaped with eleven other convicts. After a while he was 


caught again, and lodged in solitary confinement, under con. 
ditions that rendered escape apparently impossible. But the 
Nihilists were not to be done. One morning last week, four 
of them, disguised as gendarmes, marched up to the door of 
the goal, and presented an order from General Kovalensky, 
commander of the Kharkoff Political Police, authorising the 
non-commisioned officer in charge of the party to put certain 
questions to Fomin. Three of the gendarmes were accord- 
ingly admitted and conducted to the cell, and a fourth re. 
mained with a conveyance outside. After they had passed 
through, however, the warder on duty began to suspect them, 
and, quietly locking them inside Fomin’s cell, he went outside 
to capture the other man, who, seeing himself suspected, fled 
and made his escape. His comrades were then examined, and 
one was discovered to be the son of the principal physician of 
Kharkoff. A search at his lodgings afterwards revealed that 
a number of other persons of good family were connected 
with the conspiracy, and these have since been arrested. ' 





We fear that it will not be in our power to record the 
discovery of the North-East Passage this year. Three weeks 
ago news came overland from Siberia that the Swedish 
Arctic Expedition, in the Vega, under the command of the 
well-known explorer, Professor Nordenskjéld, had, on the 
30th July, passed through Yugor Strait into the Kara Sea, 
and reached the River Yenesei on the 6th of August. Thence 
he had rounded Cape Chelyuskin, and reached the mouth of 
the Lena—900 miles from the Yenesei—in twenty-one days. 
This was on the 27th of August, less than eight weeks from 
the time the expedition left Gothenborg, and about five 
weeks only from Tromsé. A voyage so rapid and so entirely 
unimpeded by ice stands almost unique in the annals of 
Arctic navigation. High hopes, accordingly, were entertained 
that the Pacific would soon be reached, and a feat which for 
four hundred years has baffled the nautical skill of Europe, 
which lost Sir Hugh Willoughby and Willem Barents their 
lives, and has given to the annals of maritime adventure 
some of its most brilliant chapters, would be accomplished in 
one summer by the gallant Northmen. Though no ship has 
ever yet sailed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or vice versd, 
round the northern extremity of Europe and Asia, yet the 
1,260 miles from the Lena River to Behring Strait has been 
frequently passed over by Russian adventurers in small 
sailing craft. The sea to the north of Siberia is believed to 
be free from ice during a great part of the year, and, in the 
light of recent discoveries, might be reasonably supposed to 
be navigable during the months in which Nordenskjéld would 
attempt it. No news, however, has yet arrived, and, the 
season being now so far advanced, it is all but hopeless to ex- 
pect it this year. Within a few days of the vessel reaching the 
North Pacific it could reach Vancouver Island or Yokohama, 
at both of which points there are telegraph stations. Arcti¢ 
navigation is, however, proverbially uncertain, and most 
likely, the Vega has been frozen in, or stopped by some 
great ice field which has been impassable. In such a case— 
even under the most favourable circumstances—we can hear 
nothing until next year—unless, indeed, the explorers 
manage to communicate with some of the Siberian settle- 
ments through the wandering Ostiaks, or Tuski. The 
“North East-Passage,” if discovered, will be solely of in- 
terest scientifically. Practically, it is almost needless to say, 
it will not be of that commercial value which in early 
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days it was thought to be. Nevertheless, Professor Nordensk- 
jold, by his voyages this and former years, has demonstrated 
that during the autumn months the Kara Sea is sufficiently 
free of ice to allow of navigation as far as the Yenesei, and 
even farther, and that the ill-success of all previous explorers 
was owing to their attempt to penetrate eastward having been 
made too early in the year. As a result of this discovery, 
numerous trading vessels have during the last two years ran 
to the Yenesei, and returned with cargoes of timber, wheat, 
and other Siberian products, which hitherto, owing to the 
prohibitory land carriage, could not find a market in Europe. 
Siberia—in spite of the dread pictures which exist in the 
popular imagination regarding it—is really a far richer 
country than Canada, with a winter climate not worse, and 
a summer one infinitely better. 


-—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—s 


It is curious that the singularly erroneous letter of Mr. 
Cayley, in last Monday’s Pall Mall Gazette, should have elicited 
no reply. Mr. Cayley says that in the race for supremacy 
in trade and industry we are, in consequence of our free 
trade doctrines, more heavily handicapped than foreign com- 
petitors. We have, he says, to carry the weight of rates and 
iaxes in addition to the cost of production, while the protec- 
tive industry of other nations is burdened with the cost of 
production only. Mr. Cayley, in fact, assumes that, while the 
English revenue is raised entirely by direct taxation, that of 
foreign nations who have returned to protection is raised by: 
duties on imports only. Both assumptions are entirely fal- 
lacious. Not only is a very large proportion of the British 
revenue raised by excise and customs duties, but, what is still 
more to the purpose, it is absolutely untrue that “rates and 
taxes” are any lighter in Germany, Italy, and Austria, who 
favour protection, than they are in England, which is the 
champion of free trade. On the contrary, heavy as our direct 
imposts are, they are much lighter than in any of these three 
countries. 





It will be remembered that during the war in the East the 
Russians obtained the most exact information as to the move- 
ments of their enemies through the columns of the English 
papers, which were regularly transmitted to the staff at 
Odessa and Bucarest. About ten days sufficed for letters to 
complete the circuit from the Turkish redoubts to the 
Russian advanced batteries; and telegrams, sent from 
Turkish towns to London, published in The Times, and 
telegraphed to Bucarest by the Russian Embassy here, often 
conveyed intelligence barely twenty-four hours old. Our 
eommanders on the north-west frontier are, it appears, not 
likely to allow any information which may be useful to the 
enemy to leak out in a similar manner, as we are informed 
by a Reuter’s telegram that all despatches will have to pass 
the inspection of the generals commanding, and even letters 
will be examined. We must, therefore, abandon any hope of 
having true and exact accounts of every skirmish; but, no 
doubt, what we lose in accuracy we shall gain in word- 
painting, as most of the war-correspondents are fully able to 
fill their letters without the assistance of any real facts. 


(eens ee 


The charge of the Coroner to the jury anent the Princess 
Alice collision. for a piece of egotism and vanity, is unrivalled, 
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He opens with a few words of congratulation at the approach- 
ing termination of their labours, and, after some desultory re- 
marks on the anxiety of the public and the gravity of the 
affair (which he calls “personal questions’’), proceeds to depre- 
cate everything and everybody except himself and his Court. 
The first to fall under the torrent of his displeasure is the 
Commissioner of Wrecks, for publishing the depositions, and 
“anticipating the proceedings of a criminal (!) Court.” Then 
the Board of Trade come in for a large share of invective. 
Their inquiry “ was premature ; it had forestalled his inves- 
tigations,” and “clogged the free minds of his jury.” In 
fact, “it showed a want of courtesy,” and “ should have been 
postponed.” In the rest of his charge there is not so 
much to cavil at save that, the want of all nautical knowledge 
being so evident, a less conspicuous parade of it might have 
been made with advantage on the part of this stern censor of 
legislative morality. 

By far the most amusing part of the whole is the conduct 
of the jury when locked up to consider their verdict. Having 
with admirable forethought provided themselves with a liberal 
quantity of supplies, they retire, and remain for three hours 
in dispute. At the expiration of that time they inform the 
Coroner that they cannot agree on the evidence before them, 
and being of the same opinion after another three hours 
discussion, Mr. Carttar ordered them to be “made safe” 
for the night. It was not until 7:30 a.m., fourteen 
hours from the time they first retired, when presum- 
ably the foreman’s tobacco was finished, and the supplies had 
run out, that they were able to give their verdict, which, 
epitomised, reads: ‘‘‘ Ease her, stop her, turn astarn,’ we have 
heard, are nautical terms; let us put them down, and, as 
we do not know which vessel was in fault, we will blame 
both, and abuse the regulations of the poor Thames Conser- 
vancy.” It may well be asked whether the employment of 
nineteen intelligent men for a period extending over two 
months, in order to arrive at a verdict so eminently satisfactory 
and comprehensive, is not a waste of public and private time 
and money. 





ee 


Concerning the behaviour of Sir Francis Gooch, in insist- 
ing upon washing such excessively dirty linen in public, and 
dragging his wife’s name through the mire of a police court, 
people will think a great deal more than they will say. The 
fact of the case being still sub judice prevents the possibility 
of making exhaustive comments on it, nor, indeed, is it a plea- 
sant business to discuss; but even at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings we may point to the extreme probability that Lady 
Gooch, if not insane, must be, at any rate, so feeble-minded 
that she should not be held responsible for her actions. Her 
intended imposture was plain from the first. She seems to 
have taken everyone she came across into her confidence, and 
persisted in her scheme, although her housekeeper again and 
again declared that she would denounce the plot. Her hus- 
band told her repeatedly that he would not believe she was 
in the condition she represented. The child, it was certain, 
would be traced to its proper parent, and, most monstrous of 
all, was Lady Gooch’s insane idea that medical men of un- 
stained honour and reputation would aid her criminal designs. 
There can be no good in mincing the matter and hesitating 
to express palpable truths. The only wonder is that Six 
Francis Gooch’s friends—supposing that he has any—did 
not dissuade him from the step he has taken. 
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NIHILISM IN ENGLAND. 


We have all heard the story of the untutored savage in a 
distant island to whom the missionaries came. First ap- 
peared a Roman Catholic, who brought beautiful coloured 
prints of the Virgin and all the Saints, and told him of the 
Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate Conception. Then 
followed an ascetic young English curate, who had cheerfully 
‘given up home comforts and family ties to devote himself to 
the sacred work of saving souls. He brought bibles in limp 
covers, with red edges, and across on the binding. After 
him arrived an energetic Dissenter, with many small tracts 
and books of hymns, which he shouted at the top of his 
powerful but unmelodious voice. Then appeared a succession of 
messengers of other denominations, each with a different set of 
apparatus for the conversion of the heathen. All told him 
that Christianity was salvation, and threatened him with 
fearful torments hereafter unless he consented to believe; 
but no two agreed in their explanation of this new belief 
which was to save him. Nay, more; although they all said 
that Christianity was founded on charity, yet even the 
poor savage perceived that they spoke of each other in 
terms the reverse of friendly, and hardly ever exchanged 
those courtesies which even cannibals think necessary to- 
wards those whom they do not want to eat. And, as he 
was bandied about from one teacher to another, he was always 
told by the last one that the previous speaker had preached 
false doctrine. So, finally, the poor ignorant islander, not 
knowing whom to believe, resolved to return to his idols. 
He felt a certain admiration for all the missionaries; they 
were full of eloquence and fervour ; they were evidently them- 
selves convinced of the truth of their words; and the lofty 
aspirations which his native shrewdness could not fail to 
detect, even when concealed under the inappropriate garb of 
an unshaven European in a tall hat, inspired him with the 
deepest respect. He did not disagree with them ; on the con- 
trary, he was often quite convinced by the persuasions of the 
holy father, and would instantly have embraced Catholicism 
if the delegate of the Society for the Promotion of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts had not, unfortunately, just intervened at a 
critical moment, and upset the tottering edifice of his newly- 
built religion. In the end, having tried in vain to disentangle 
the truth out of the various sermons he had heard, and fail- 
ing direct inspiration from any higher source, he thought his 
stocks and stones more satisfactory, and, turning a deaf ear 
to theological charmers, he worshipped them in peace for the 
rest of his days. 

So abundant has been the stream of oratory which has, 
during the last ten days, been lavished over the United King- 
dom, so numerous have been the deep researches of logical 
reasoning in letters to The Times, the boiling torrents of wild 
declamation, and the little rills of placid platitudes, all of 
them destined to irrigate the English mind, and to produce 
luxuriant crops of votes at the next general election, that, after 
hearing some of the speeches, reading more of the letters, and 
skimming most of all, we feel rapidly drifting into the state 
of the bewildered savage. But we are, in one respect, 
much worse off. than he was. For we have no idols to 


fall back upon, no stocks and stones to worship. The policy 
of the last two years, and the speeches both of Ministers and 
Opposition, have broken our graven images into dust, and not 
only are we unable to acquire faith in the new prophets, 
but our old ones are gone from us never to return, All 
the orators who have lately addressed crowded audiences 
in different parts of the country, as well as those whose utter. 
ances were waited for with anxious impatience by all the 
statesmen and stock-jobbers of Europe, have, no doubt, 
spoken with two very different but very clear motives. They 
wished, in the first place, to defend their own views and 
actions; the former duties falling to the Opposition, and 
the latter to Ministers; in the second, they really desired 
to instruct those who listened to them. The former 
intention is perfectly rational and comprehensible, if not 
laudable; but its exercise greatly modifies the value 
of the latter. And, unfortunately, failing an intelligible 
policy, neither present nor former Ministers, nor leaders 
of the other side of the House, made use of any one 
phrase which might serve as a war cry and as a rallying 
point for the disordered squads into which even the great 
Conservative party threatens to be divided. 

Lord Carnarvon gave us an elaborate speech, full of more 
common sense than is usual even for him; and, while with 
great acuteness as a moralist expatiating on true and false 
Imperialism, he gave us no clue as a politician to the course 
which we should pursue now the storm threatens to burst in 
the far East. Of the many Guildhall orations all but that of 
the Premier were complimentary effusions which were, no 
doubt, as gratifying to the ears of those to whom they were 
addressed as they were easy to compose, even after a City 
banquet. Lord Beaconsfield assured us that he thought the 
Berlin Treaty rather a success than otherwise—an assurance 
of which we take leave to doubt the sincerity, notwithstand- 
ing the corroboration it has received by the gratifying de- 
claration of the ever-truthful Russian Government—and 
narrated how much had been done in four short months 
towards its fulfilment. He also pointed out that his hearers 
should have no confidence in the irresponsible chatter of a 
frivolous Press, but should put their trust in his wisdom 
alone. After this speech, we do not feel at all frivolous. On 
the contrary, we are more than ever impressed with the por- 
tentous gravity of the situation, a gravity which, however, 
his lordship himself admitted towards the close of his 
Apology. 

Lord Northbrook has tried to explain what policy he pur- 
sued in India, but a portion of the reticence which ex- 
Governors-General would do well to observe entirely pre- 
vented him from doing more than skirmishing round the 
outworks of the position occupied by the present Govern- 
ment. He showed clearly that he would have liked to attack 
them, but, not yet being in possession of his artillery of blue 
books, he declined to do so, and covered his retreat under the 
mask of a delicate unwillingness to wound the foe with 
weapons out of his own arsenal. Sir James Stephen has 
contributed not speeches, but thoroughly well-thought out 
letters on the Affghan Question, and, after reading them with 
all the attention they certainly deserved, we gathered that Sir 
James thinks that rules of morality should, in our conduct 
towards Shere Ali, be entirely discarded, and that we should 
act on military grounds only. Mr. Gladstone has not 
failed to add a small quota to the store of knowledge which 
has been heaped upon the public, a very small addition for him; 
and.in his letter to the Bedford Liberal Association, although 
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strongly disapproving “ rectification of frontier,” that hypo- 
critical expression which seems to cloak any amount of 
violent annexation, and was, we believe, first invented by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, hardly tells us what course should, under 
present circumstances, be adopted, and how we are to pre- 
serve that prestige which, whatever Mr. Bright may say, is 
the secret of our hold on India, unless we make war on Shere 
Ali. Mr. Gladstone’s observations on the mystery which 
surrounds the policy of the Government we cordially endorse. 
For, although we are fully aware that secrets of State cannot 
be entrusted to the town crier, the reticence of Ministers is 
now, almost for the first time, extended to facts as well as to 
acts. We are not only kept in the dark about what is being 
done, for it may be necessary that diplomatie measures be 
kept secret until they have either failed or succeeded, but we 
are not supplied with the information we have a right to 
demand, such, for instance, as the text of the “ unsatisfac- 
tory” reply of Shere Ali, and that of Lord Salisbury’s letter 
to the Government at Washington which called forth Mr. 
Evarts’ elaborate answer. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s letter on Affghanistan shews how great 
must be the difficulty of the subject, since his opinion is 
diametrically opposed to that of other equally great Indian 
statesmen. In short, although the silence has been broken 
by many voices, they are all discordant and inharmonious. 
Even though, here and there, a clear note be sounded, we cannot 
catch its echo in the confusion created by so many, still less 
can we gather from it the key to any grand theme. The old 
party divisions are thrown down and trampled on recklessly 
by those who, not long ago, were set to guard them. From 
the great body of Conservatives there has, indeed, not yet 
come any loud cry of discontent ; but we hear distant mur- 
murings, and the reports from boroughs and counties speak 
of disaffection. The Liberals are, unfortunately, so divided 
that the word has almost ceased to have a meaning when ap- 
plied to the present policy of England. Of three Viceroys of 
India, and six Cabinet Ministers, past or present, great 
lawyers, and administrators, whom are we to follow, whom 
to believe, since all disagree ? 


STRIKING AGAINST GOOD WAGES. 


A fortnight ago, commenting upon the dispute between 
farmers and their labourers in Kent and Sussex, we strongly 
advised the men to pause before committing themselves to the 
folly of a strike at such a season as the present, when there 
is no demand for their servicesanywhere. Similar advice has 
been offered to them by their best friends from various 
quarters, but, unhappily, with no avail. The men have been 
excited by their leaders, and are determined to risk the 
utterly forlorn hope of a fight with their employers. Meetings 
and torchlight processions have been organised, and we are 
promised a march of the so-called “ locked-out labourers” to 
London, to be followed by a meeting at Exeter Hall on Wed- 
nesday. The men were somewhat slow to give up their 
situations until Mr. Simmons, the leader of their Union, went 
round the districts affected by the reduction in wages, and 
stirred up those who were rebellious enough to prefer 18s. 
from a farmer to 12s. from the Union. But now, it appears, 
about a thousand of them have left their work, and are ready 
to figure as “distressed labourers” in appealing to the 
charity of a generous public. There is some talk of emigra- 
tion, and the leaders of the Union have accepted the offer of 
the Canadian Government to place 5,000 acres of land 


at their disposal; but we do not expect to see fifty 
men take advantage of this now somewhat discredited 
generosity. At the present time, there is, probably, 
more distress through want of work in Canada, in pro- 
portion to her population, than there is in England, 
and the immigration policy of the late Dominion Government 
was strongly condemned by the party at present in power, 
as well as by more impartial critics living in Canada. But 
we suspect that the talk about emigration is arranged 
chiefly to frighten the farmers, and to make the public believe 
that the men on strike are really in a distressed condition. 


As the public are being appealed to, it is only right that 
they should be made acquainted with the actual condition of 
the men whom they are asked to support in idleness, and some 
returns published in the Mark Lane Express of Monday last 
throw a great deal of light upon that condition. The returns 
have been collected from employers in several districts of 
Kent and Sussex, some of whom have voluntarily offered to 
show their books if their statements should be challenged. 
We may fairly, then, take these returns as substantially 
correct, and we do so with all the greater confidence because 
they coincide with the result of our own inquiries, as well as 
with statements made by several employers in the daily papers. 

First, then, the public should know that there 1s no 
general lock-out in Kent or Sussex, though a few farmers— 
wrongly, we think—have given notice to their men either to 
give up the Union or leave their employment. Further, the 
masters in some districts of these counties gave notice of a re- 
duction of wages varying from 1s. to 2s. per week, in most casee 
1s. 6d., and the men, excited by the Union leaders, refused to 
work at the reduction. Next, it should be generally known that, 
instead of earning only 9s. or 10s. per week, after rent and 
loss through wet weather have been deducted, as Mr. Sim- 
mons tells us, the amount will be nearer 16s. In the return 
before us, the earnings of a number of the men for the year 
ended last Michaelmas are given, and they range from 16s. to 
25s. 9d. per week as the average for the whole year, the 
majority being put at between 20s. and 21s. To ascertain 
what these men will obtain after the reduction in their wages 
has been submitted to, it will only be necessary to deduct 
ls. 6d. per week. Cottage rents are stated as from 1s. to 
2s. 6d. per week, and good gardens are commonly mentioned. 
In the only case in which the average earnings are put as 
low as 16s. no reduction has been proposed, nor does any 
return from Sussex represent the reduction as having taken 
place. Besides these money earnings, the carters get cottages 
and gardens rent-free, nearly all the men get beer in busy 
seasons, the wives and children earn more than enough to pay 
the rent where it has to be paid, and, in some instances, fuel 
is given. Only one return states that the men usually lose 
time in wet weather, all the rest stating that the regular 
hands very seldom lose time when at day-work. It ap- 
pears from these returns, then, that the farm labourers 
of Kent, if able-bodied men and in regular employ- 
ment, will, after the reduction has been made, earn, 
in most cases, about 18s. 6d. per week all the year round, 
besides perquisites. In the hop districts the women and 
children earn a good deal of money, and the income of an 
industrious labourer’s family in Kent is often over a hundred 
a year if he has two or three boys in regular employment. 
That there are many idle loafing fellows, who earn much less 
than the average sum we have mentioned, is true. They are 
either lazy, intemperate, or inefficient men, whom no farmer will, 
employ except as extra hands. These are always the first ta; 
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join a union and to vote fora strike. They prefer half pay 
and idleness to full pay and work, and the processions and 
meetings are excitements which please them well. Such men 
are to be found in all trades and branches of productive 
industry, and their earnings are no criteria of the incomes of 
regular hands. There is no doubt that any industrious 
labourer in Kent can earn a very comfortable subsistence for 
himself and his family; and that his lot, taking all things 
into consideration, is far preferable to that of thousands of 
workmen in our towns and cities. It is, then, nothing short 
of an outrage on common sense to put such men forward as 
“ distressed labourers,” and ask for public charity to enable 
them to subsist “while resisting the heartless rapacity of their 
masters.” A man whorefuses to go to work for about 18s. a 
week at a time of depression like the present, and comes up 
to London to ask for charity, deserves—to use a homely old 
phrase—to be sent back to Kent “ with a flea in his ear.” 





THE PRINCESS ALICE COLLISION. 


Nobody who possesses even a minimum knowledge of the 
scene of the Princess Alice disaster, and is cognisant of the 
rule of the road at sea, can have failed for weeks past to 
anticipate the report of the Board of Trade upon that affair, 
which has at last been given to the public. Into an analysis 
of the verdict of the coroner’s jury it is, of course, unneces- 
sary to enter, since its absurdity is at once sufficiently apparent. 
The cause of the collision was simply this—the Princess Alice 
changed her course, and brought herself stem on to the Bywell 
Castle. In that position she should have obeyed the rule of 
the road and have ported. Instead of so doing she continued 
to starboard her helm, while the Bywell Castle obeyed the rule 
and put her helm hard-a-port. The collision was thus inevi- 
table, from no fault of the Bywell Castle. There was 
a good deal of hard swearing on both sides, but the 
evidence adduced for the Princess Alice seems, as a whole, 
to have been disbelieved by the assessors; and rightly so. 
The attempts which were made by the Steamboat Com- 
pany to prejudice the case were anything but creditable. 
The letter of Mr. Lever, the manager, to the Prince of Wales, 
attempting to extort an opinion from H.R.H. in favour of the 
lost steamer, was the failure that it deserved to be. The 
efforts to insinuate charges of drunkenness against the pilot 
and officers of the Bywell Castle also failed. At the inquest 
one witness for the Bywell Castle turned the tables neatly upon 
the solicitor who conducted the case of the Princess Alice. 
The witness was asked in cross-examination how much he had 
received for giving evidence for the Bywell Castle. It turned 
out that he had been paid for his locomotion only, and not 
even for his loss of time; but he naively added, just before 
leaving the box, that Mr. Hughes (the solicitor in question) 
had offered him a good sum if he would give evidence that 
should be favourable to the Steamboat Company. Whatever 
public sympathy there may be for the unfortunate victims of 
the accident, there is none for the Company. It is, of course, 
absurd to suppose, as the owners of the Bywell Castle sought 
to make out, that if the Princess Alice had been stronger in 
build the collision would not have sunk her. Even an iron- 
clad would have been severely injured by such an impact. 
But we are inclined to think that the Princess Alice might 
have been advantageously built with water-tight compart- 
ments. We can hardly understand a properly built vessel 
instantly breaking clean in half under such a blow, even 


though she must sooner or later’ have sunk under it. Had 
she been buoyant enough to have kept afloat it would have 
allowed of many hundreds of lives being saved. As it was 
she went down like a stone. | 


There was one piece of evidence given by those on board 
the Princess Alice which was stoutly combated by the owners 
of the Bywell Castle without reason, so it seems to us. It 
was one of the few true statements made by the former, and 
in no way affected the strength of the Bywell Castle’s posi- 
tion, though Mr. Myburgh did not seem to see it, 
The Princess Alice crew aver that they were on a star- 
board helm all the time; and the Bywell Castle deny 
this. A glance of the map will show that the Princess 
Alice story is probably true in this respect, The steamer 
came round Tripcock Point,(a sharp curve to the left), and at 
first slanted over to the further shore. She could do this, and 
yet be under starboard helm all the time, making a gradual 
curve. In time this curve brought her stem on to the Bywell 
Castle. She ought to have steadied her helm when once she 
had straightened up the reach which she had entered. In- 
stead of this she continued to starboard, and so, haying at 
first made over to north shore, she began to cross the bows 
of the Bywell Castle, and to point for the south shore. The 
mischief was then done; she had changed her course, though 
she had not altered her helm. 


There are various suggestions offered by the Board of 
Trade to regulate the future navigation of the Thames. Some 
of them are sound, but with all we cannot agree. The most 
important suggestion is to our mind the weakest. It is that 
in future all vessels above Gravesend, whether under sail or 
steam, shall keep to one side going up, and the other going 
down river. It has been already adopted in the Clyde, 
Mersey, and Tyne, and the precedent of these rivers is urged 
to strengthen the argument. Let us see what would be the 
result of such a rule. Some two or three thousand sailing 
barges leave the river every tide; they carry corn, timber, 


‘lime, ballast, and such commodities. If each of those were 


compelled to steer to one side of the river, they would 
one and all be dependent on steam tugs. Not only 
would they lose many a tide in waiting for a sufficient 
number to be made up for a tug to tow, but they would 
also be seriously crippled in their trade by the increased 
cost of towage. We confess that the recommendation 
seems inconsistent with the finding of the assessors. They 
find that the collision would not have occurred but for the 
violation by the Princess Alice of the rule of the road, and 
in the next breath they seek to alter that rule, which, if 
observed, would have avoided all accident. Besides, if such 
a rule were in force, any sailing vessel requiring to cross the 
river would do so at her peril, and would have to give way to 
everything else that was passing straight up or down. This 
is just what a crossing vessel cannot easily do; other craft 
can give way to her, and can go astern of her or across her 
bows, but she has the greatest difficulty in so avoiding them 
if the entire onus is thrown upon her. 


With another recommendation of the Board we find no 
fault. Itis that no lights of the same colour as that used 
in navigation should be allowed in sight of the river, 
except where used by craft. Certainly red and green lights 
should be tabooed. There is no necessity for a red 
light on Woolwich pier, for instance, and it might any- 
day cause serious confusion, and be the cause of an 
accident. We also endorse the strictures passed by the 
Board upon the Watermen’s Act, which allows none but 
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licensed watermen to be employed on river steamers. The 
idea of the Act is to protect the old vested interests of water- 
men, whose former calling is almost ruined by this steamer 
traffic. This regulation accounts for much of the haphazard 
navigation of river steamers, and for the vagaries of the 
Princess Alice herself. It is high time that it was altered, 
now that the river steamers have a practical monopoly of 
passenger traffic, and. watermen could be compensated for 
this loss of business from the public funds. Few people 
have any idea of the happy-go-lucky way in which these 
river steamers are manned and handled. We have already 
heard that the Princess Alice had a near shave of collision 
with the Spartan just before she met her fate: the assessors 
also of the Board of Trade were nearly run down when on a trip 
to view the wreck. We recollect being on board of a river 
steamer crossing from Greenwich to Blackwall. A large 
steamer was easing and holding way on the flood tide as the 
river steamer started; we saw the large steamer’s screw 
begin to move, and noticed that our captain was starboarding 
his helm to cross the other steamer’s bows. There was ample 
room to port and go astern of her with perfect safety ; another 
person, a seaman by profession, actually ventured to point out 
the danger, and was roundly sworn at by the captain for his 
pains. A few seconds later the captain saw his error and 
danger, and ordered the engineer “full speed ahead.” The 
large steamer passed under our stern, so that she might 
have been touched with an umbrella; all was well that 
ended well, in that captain’s opinion. These river steamers 
also overload in defiance of regulations. We counted as 
many as 487 on board a Woolwich boat in August, 1876. 
Another day we got on board a penny boat at Westminster. 
She was packed on deck like a herring-barrel, and we sought 
room in the cabin; she was swaying like a porpoise from 
her overload, and~a heavy intermittent splash on the cabin 
floor attracted our attention; the cabin was awash, the 
ports open, and the water streaming in at each roll. The 
steward closed them when we pointed out what was going 
on. Had any river show, as of Captain Boyton or Captain 
Webb been passing at the moment, the crowd would have 
thronged to one side of the deck, and the boat have filled 
and foundered before anyone was aware of what was the 
matter. If the result of this Princess Alice catastrophe shall 
be to veto the sole employment of watermen on steamers 
belonging to the Steamboat Company, and to compel the 
latter to pay better attention to the regulations under which 
their vessels are licensed, much good will have come out of 
one of the most melancholy navigation accidents that history 
records. 





THE CAUCUS AND ITS DOINGS. 


A curious illustration of the Darwinian law of “ Natural 
Selection” has been furnished by the grafting of the American 
institution commonly known as the Caucus upon the social 
life of Great Britain. This choice exotic appears already to 
have bloomed in English soil with a rapidity which can 
hardly fail to gratify those to whom it has long been familiar 
in its trans-Atlantic habitat. . Like all great movements, it 
sprang from a very obscure origin. The caucus owes its 
existence to a dispute which occurred at Boston a short time 
previous to the American Revolution, between a party of 
English soldiers and the caulkers of that city, resulting in 
the death of some of the citizens. This unhappy incident 
was followed by a series of meetings, convened by the 


inhabitants to devise measures for the redress of their alleged — 
grievances ; and these assemblies, designated caulkers’ 
meetings by the British troops stationed in New England, 
gradually came, by a natural corruption of language, to be 
called caucus meetings. In the subsequent development of 
the politics of the United States—when Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Know-Nothings, Northerners, Southerners, and advo. 
cates respectively of “hard money” and “soft money,” filed 
off into conflicting parties—the same cant epithet continued 
to be applied to the conventions organised by them to promote 
the election of Congressmen, Senators, and President; and 
its use, we believe, now extends also to party gatherings 
concerned in the appointment of State governors and repre- 
sentatives in State parliaments. The caucus is the natural 
product of such a high-pressure system of politics as is 
indigenous to America. We do no injustice to the 
peculiar mechanism by which electioneermg campaigns are 
planned and executed in that country in asserting that 
the hope of sharing the honours and emoluments of 
office is often a dominant motive with agents, who spend 
time and effort in the service of their party. Every Govern- 
ment position, from that of Secretary of State to that 


of letter carrier in a western hamlet, it is well known, is in 


the gift of the President ; and, where the chances of enjoying 
the advantages of Government patronage are accessible to 
every class of the community, nothing could be more homo- 
geneous with Republicanism, as it exists in the United States, 
than the elaborate arrangements for securing votes on all 
occasions when the party cause can be strengthened, and the 
personal benefit of place-seekers proportionately advanced. 
But to transplant this tyrannical and self-seeking régime - 
into a country to the genius of whose institutions it is so 
utterly foreign is to impair that independence and spon. 
taneity which have hitherto distinguished the action of the 
intelligent English voter in all electoral contests. 

We believe the individual to whom we are pre-eminently 
indebted for the acclimatisation of this “Yankee notion” 
among us is Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The remarkable pas- 
sion of that gentleman for party organisation is well known 
to those acquainted with his public career'as one of the chief 
promoters of the National Education League, Chairman of 
the School Board of Birmingham, Mayor of that Borough, 


and more recently as one of its representatives in Parliament. 


Mr. Chamberlain had not been long in the House of Com. 
mons before he felt his course gravely impeded by the shat- 
tered and humiliated condition of the Liberal party. The 
recovery of power only by the advocacy of Liberal principles 
through the Press and the platform was a process hardly 
congenial to an impulsive nature like that of the junior mem- 
ber for Birmingham, which can only bo satisfied with im- ° 
mediate results. With the aid of a retinue of admiring 
followers he speedily directed his efforts to realise the 
conception of the Caucus in this country. The “Six 
Hundred” of his own town—that conclave in which is 
vested absolute authority in all matters pertaining to the 
local interests of the party—was ready to hand as a model for 
the whole kingdom. In a couple of years many boroughs of 
importance had adopted the scheme, with what results, how- 
ever, events are gradually making apparent. The imperious 
conditions sought to be enforced by the caucus at Bradford 
upon the tried and respected member for that borough—Mr. 
Forster—has brought him into collision with that body, and 
he has chosen rather to imperil his seat at the next election 
than to submit to the dictation of any organisation cfaiming 
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to stand between himself and his constituency. At Peter- 
borough the nominee of the “ Hundred” of that city was 
ignominiously defeated. At Marylebone strife is now raging 
between a similar corporation and Mr. Daniel Grant, who pro- 
poses by-and-bye to solicit the suffrages of the electors, and 
who insists that the Liberal caucus does not reflect the collec- 
tive opinions of the Liberal party in Marylebone. These 
bickerings, to all appearance, foreshadow worse and more wide- 
spread mischief in the not distant future. 

We protest that any vitality which may seem for the 
moment to be infused into British Liberalism by the galvanic 
appliance of a vote-as-you-are-told system will probably 
be attended with a destruction of enterprise and liberty in in- 
dividual electors which no mere speedy accession to office by 
the party could compensate. Despite sincere attempts 
made to render one, two, four, or six hundred persons strictly 
representative of tke several wards of any borough, such a 
standing assembly could only reflect the views of those who 
elected them in relation to the specific questions which 
happened to be most prominent at the time of their election. 
Men chosen when home legislation engrossed chief attention 
might be utterly incapable of deciding on the sort of Parlia- 
mentary candidate who should be proposed when, as at pre- 
sent, imperial questions are most urgent. 

But the functions of the caucus have just passed intoa 
new phase. Nor is it surprising that Conservatives should, in 
self-defence, have borrowed this Americanism from their 
rivals, For the first time in our history, the municipal 
elections, as a whole, this year have throughout the 
kingdom turned upon political issues; and, if the domi- 
nation of the caucus be not promptly restrained, it may 
come at length to influence people’s choice of their butcher 
and their baker, and life may ultimately be robbed of 
half its sweetness by ever-present political irritation. 
The country has recently been converted into two vast 
hostile camps, and the inquiry as to the fitness of can- 
didates for town-council duties has in most instances been 
entirely subordinated to the peculiar colour of their politics 
as Tories or Liberals. The result has not always been satis- 
factory to the latter, for, while they frequently carried their 
candidates, it was almost invariably by reduced majorities. In 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, with about a dozen towns of 
second rank, they were completely beaten. There is in these 
melancholy facts sufficient food for reflection as to whether in 
the interests of Liberalism the unwholesome system which has 
produced these results should not be discarded. We have 
already alluded to the tendency inherent in it to debauch the 
political life of the country, whether it be practised by one 
party or another ; and the injury it is calculated to inflict on 
our hitherto admirable methods of municipal government is 
equally disastrous. It will be found on investigation that 
it is not, as a rule, the most intelligent, modest, sub- 
stantial, and business-like citizens who accept nomination as 
members of caucuses. They generally consist of a set of 
half-informed, obscure, bustling nobodies who thirst for 
fleeting popularity in their provincial spheres. How can such 
electors be expected to choose abler men than themselves as 
representatives in their local parliaments? Moreover, the 
very fact that the paramount consideration which determines 
their choice is adherence to the Conservative or the Liberal side 
—instead of proved capacity to administer with wisdom and 
economy the affairs of the borough— must inevitably have the 
effect of causing the social and intellectual élite among the 
ratepayers to shrink in disgust from a contest conducted on 


principles so unworthy by such a motley band. If solid political 
progress is ever to be attained, the coercive apparatus of the 
caucus must be sedulously eschewed ; but, on the other hand, 
there need be no limit to zeal in propagating by writing and 
speech the distinctive party policy it is sought to advocate, 
Any extension of Liberalism which is not the outcome of 
individual conviction, and the result of a courteous exposition 
of principles, cannot be permanent. This conclusion is only 
confirmed by the paper in the Fortnightly Review for the 
present month, which is intended to be a “ vindication” of the 
Caucus. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 





DUMMY DIRECTORS. 


We have already pointed out a possible means for guarding 
in future against such disasters as that of the Glasgow Bank. 
But, however much Government may interfere with that 
object, there must always be left a wide margin for the exer- 
cise of individual criticism and surveillance. There is always 
a danger in such cases of looking exclusively to Government 
for protection. We have stated already that authoritative in- 
terference in matters of trade was a principle to be applied 
with extreme caution, and one which only urgent necessity 
would induce us to advocate. Whether or not Government 
ultimately takes measures to control to some extent the pro- 
ceedings of bank directors, this much is certain, that share- 
holders must always depend largely on their own vigilance 
for protection against fraud. We fear that in too many in- 
stances shareholders are to blame for their laxity of super- 
vision; things are allowed to go on from year to year as a 
matter of course; directors are looked upon as impeceable 
beings; and, so long as a plausible balance-sheet is presented 
and a good dividend declared, the partners are little disposed 
to inquire whether their profits are honestly earned or are 
paid out of capital. We speak from experience when we say 
that there is no more useful member of society than the 
eaptious and cantankerous shareholder. The man who ques- 
tions everything, and is looked upon as a nuisance at the half- 
yearly meeting is, in reality, a model shareholder; and, if 
there were more like him, we should hear less of dishonest 
directors. Nothing is so vicious as a system of routine which 
is carried on from year to year until, some fine morning, 
startling disclosures appear in the papers, and the old pro- 
cess is gone through of shutting the stable door after the 
horse has departed. We have known this to happen more 
than once within a great Banking Establishment, and the 
same thing occurs in its relations with the public. Share- 
holders should look after their own interests more attentively 
than they do at present ; and, above all, they should be par- 
ticularly careful as to the composition of their Directorate. It 
should never be forgotten that fraudulent Directors could 
scarcely exist were it not for the presence in their midst of 
Dummy Directors, who are practically as culpable as the 
actual thieves. It is stated, and we believe on undoubted 
authority, that, a short time prior to the stoppage of the City 
of Glasgow Bank, one of the Directors suggested at a Board 
meeting that the stock of bullion held by the Bank against 
notes in circulation should be counted and verified. This was 
the act of a Dummy Director awakening to a sense of the 
responsibilities of his position. The suggestion was met, 
however, by the chairman with an outburst of indignation. 
He characterised it as nothing short of an insult to their 
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manager, who was then present, and in whose probity, he 
said, all had reason to have the utmost faith. So deeply 
aggrieved did he personally feel at the proposition, that he 
found he could not continue in the position he occupied unless 
the offending member of the Board tendered at oncé a most 
humble apology. The wretched Dummy, of course, caved in, 
and, no doubt, felt that he had committed a grave error in 
making such a proposition. 

In this little anecdote we have the root of all the evil. A 
Bank is founded and one or two shrewd men of business get 
upon the Board of Direction, the rest being titled nonenti- 


ties, or men whose only recommendation is the length of 


their purse. Then a clever manager is found to work the 


concern, and the whole affair soon resolves itself into a 


benefit society for the manager and his friends. Personal 
government established, the manager and the two or three 
active and unscrupulous Directors issue their decrees, which 
are endorsed by their dummy colleagues, and appear as the 
acts of a united Board. Under this system, the temptation 
to abuse of power and betrayal of trust is often over- 
whelming. The shrewd Directors are probably merchants; 
and, having acquired unlimited and unquestioned control 


over vast sums of money not their own, it is only natural 


they should use them for their own and their friends’ advan- 
tage. They obtain large “advances,” either upon bad 


security, or upon none at all, which is simply a polite way of 


saying that they share the spoil between them. From one 
act of questionable morality they are led on to another. 
Appetite grows by what it feeds on; their dumb and con- 
fiding colleagues know nothing of business, and lend their 
names without a murmur to acts which, if they were rightly 
understood, would strike them with horror and dismay. The 
officials, of course, dare not say anything. Those who know 
the internal working of a bank are aware how difficult it 
would be for a sub-officer to oppose the proceedings of his 
superiors. And so things go on until, at last, growing reck- 
less with long impunity, the whole of the capital and deposits 
are swallowed up, and the poor Dummies find themselves 
placed in the dock along with the unscrupulous knaves who 
have played upon their ignorance. Whatever pity we may 
feel for the Dummy Director in such a position must always 
be tempered with the reflection that his disgrace is not un- 


deserved. He suffers for his presumption in meddling with 
matters which he does not understand, and for occupying a 
post for which he is unfitted, and this, in itself, is a species 
of dishonesty for which punishment is due. When Dummy 
Directors cease to exist, fraudulent Directors will find it hard 
to ply their trade. Shareholders should bear this in mind, 
and should insist on those persons only being appointed to 


look after their interests who are competent to fulfil the task. 
It would also diminish the chances of fraudulent appro- 
priation of deposits if a rule were adopted and rigidly enforced 
of limiting seats at the Board to a definite term, and prohibiting 
the immediate re-election of retiring Directors. By this 
means, the possibility of turning the Board into a clique 
would be entirely removed, and the position of the Bank, 
with regard to the public, would be materially strengthened. 





THE EGYPTIAN LOAN. 

The Egyptian Loan has, we understand, not gone off quite 
so well as was expected. Although it is nominally at a pre- 
mium, the bond fide English holders are not very numerous, 
most of the stock having been applied for by speculators on 
both sides of the Channel, 
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THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


Sateen aan 


OUR SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sie: From time to time during the last fifteen years edu- 
cation has been one of the subjects most agitated in and out 
of Parliament, and the unfortunate class upon whose 
shoulders falls the heavy burden of educating the lower 
orders, to wit, the upper middle class, complain most bitterly 
that education for their boys is being made more expensive 
every day while the value received for the money is very in- 
adequate. Paterfamilias continually declares that the object 
of masters in large schools is to keep the boys at home as much 
as possible, and to confine teaching to classes in which the 
clever boys learn and the less talented get little advantage. 
Dr. Johnson, in “ Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides,” pointed out 
this great mistake in a conversation with his biographer a 
century ago, but the same system still goes on, and it never 
seems to occur to schoolmasters that they are expected, 
for their pay, to teach every boy according to his 
ability, or to return him to his parents as unteachable. 
In every department of the State examinations are now 
required, and one would expect that schoolmasters would 
by this time have learnt the art of qualifying their 
pupils for them; but, unfortunately, experience shows that 
the only way of preparing a candidate is to pay a large fee to 
@ crammer, who supplies the deficiencies which are due to the 
carelessness of masters. The cause of all this is that the 


*} masters’ sole idea appears to be to qualify their best pupils 


for honours at the universities, while they forget that boy- 
hood training ought to point to one goal only, which is suc- 
cess in after life. The whole system must be radically wrong. 
somewhere. Stereotyped reports of idleness, inattention, and 
want of progress are sent home term after term to the parents, 
and their only remedy is to remove the boy. 
I believe that one of the great stumbling-blocks to boys is 
want of oral teaching, in a popular style, particularly amongst 
little boys. It is a notorious fact that the grown-up world 
generally learns geography and history by means of news- 
papers and reading accounts of current events with the aid 
of the maps which are published from time to timie for the 
purpose, and it is not too much to say that if boys were 
taught in the same popular manner at the commencement of 
their education, it would do lasting good. For instance, we 
must all remember the dreary toil of mastering geography by 
learning a quantity of details out of a book about the number 
of inhabitants, the names of rivers, the trade, the religion 
and manners and customs of any country, without any means 
of impressing facts on the mind, while history becomes a 
positive treadmill when left to a boy’s private reading. J 
will venture to say that when the Prince of Wales went to. 
India, if any one with an attractive manner of talking had 
taken a series of cartoons simply showing the rivers, the 
principal cities and mountain ranges, and some of the 
pictures published in the illustrated papers, he could, by 
arousing deep interest, have made the way easy for acquiring 
a fuller, more complete knowledge. The same mode of 
teaching would apply to the late European wars, the Indian 
famine, or any other great national event or calamity. We 
do this kind of thing in business matters every day of our 
lives in committees, on trials, and in all important trans- 
The plans showing the lines and systems of the. 
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railway company, or district of a borough, or line of water- 
works, or arrangement of stations and junctions in cases of 
railway accidents are put before the tribunal, to which a 
question is referred, and the proceedings commence by an 
explanation of the whole ground before going into the 
minutic of the case. It should be the same with boys; they 
should be interested in their subject before being set 
to master its drier details, which would, by this very 
introduction, lose much of their dryness. The great secret 
is to let every boy feel that the teacher takes an interest in 
him, and is anxious to help him along, and to know that, if 
through his own carelessness or inattention he won’t learn, 
he will have to do all his work over again during his play 
hours until he has mastered it. Stopping a boy’s football or 
cricket and other amusements, and being put into an idle 
squad, is more likely to make him go straight than all the 
impositions in England. There are numberless ways of getting 
impositions finished, and schoolmasters seem to forget the 
ingenious means they themselves adopted as youths, either 
by subsidising other boys, or by the well-known pen contri- 
vance, to shorten their task. But no punishment can be 
more severe and more effective than preventing a boy from 
joining in the athletic amusements of his comrades, and it will 
probably not have to be applied twice. 

Any one who remembers his own school days cannot fail 
to bear in mind how easy it was to learn under a kind, firm 
master, and how hopeless it was to try to do anything under 
@® capricious, sneering teacher. I must reserve further 
remarks for my next, which will bring us to the question as 
to who are and who are not fit to be schoolmasters.—Yours 
obediently, BapDGER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Srr: In the poem addressed by Mr. Joaquin Miller to the 
“Jersey Lily,” and quoted by you, I am afraid there is 
internal evidence of plagiarism. The western bard has 
involuntarily modelled it on certain rhymes, familiar to us in 
our nursery days. Here they are:— 


If all the world were paper, 
And all the seas were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink P 

Enough to make a poor old man 
Scratch his head to think. 


Nevertheless, the beautiful and perfectly unhackneyed idea 
of comparing women to flowers and men to bees, who sip 
honey from them, will commend Mr. Miller’s verses to all 
true lovers of poetry. He might have carried it out more 
directly—say as follows :— 


If all the world a cookshop were, 
And women joints of meat, 

And men were hungry customers 
A sitting down to eat, 

O, I the dishes would review, 
And then sail in and gobble you. 


Trusting that the little Americanisms in the last line will 
not render this slight tribute to his genius less welcome, I 
am, yours admiringly, T. B. G. 


We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters that appear in the Examiner's Letter Boz, 
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THE WERDERMAN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Mr. Werderman’s object is not only to divide the electric 
light, but to diminish its intensity, so that it may be applied 
to ordinary household uses. He hopes, when his arrange. 
ments are perfected and in thorough working order, to make 
it capable of subdivision into lights varying in power from 
forty to 300 candles. In the experiment we witnessed some 
days ago, ten lights, equalling about forty candles each, were 
placed in a row, about 1ft. from each other, and 6ft. from 
the ground. His system of connecting the lights was most 
ingenious, but can hardly be made intelligible to non-profes- 
sional readers. By means of his connections, Mr. Werderman 
is able so to pass the current from the electric machine that 
each lamp obtains the same amount of electricity. The 
negative pole of the lamp consists of a round plate of ordi- 
nary carbon, such as is obtained from gas retorts, about 23in. 
in diameter, and jin. thick. The positive pole is a thin 
pencil of the same substance, about 3-16ths of an inch in 
diameter; this carbon is pure, and specially prepared for the 
purpose. By a most simple arrangement of a weight and 
two pulley wheels, this pencil is made to press upwards 
as it burns away, and the use of clockwork is entirely avoided. 
The electric current enters the positive pole close to its junc- 
tion with the negative one, so that we have here the same 
advantage as in the light recently patented by M. Rapieff, 
viz., that any imperfections there may be in the substance 
do not interpose extra resistance in the way of the light. In 
the experiment referred to, if one light was extinguished the 
amount of current which had passed through this lamp was 
immediately distributed through the rest, but an arrange- 
ment has now been devised by which, on turning off the cur- 
rent from a light, it shall be sent through a coil of wire, 
whose resistance to the passage of the current shall exactly 
equal that of the voltaic arc, so that no flicker will be observ- 
able in the other lamps. This is clearly an advantage over 
gas. Often on a Sunday evening, at the hour for Ser- 
vice, our gas lamps give a sort of ghostly shudder, and 
burn badly, until the supply is turned off the churches and 
on to our houses. The positive carbon burns away at a 
maximum rate of three inches per hour, and costs about 
one shilling per yard; the cost of each lamp is, therefore, 
one penny per hour. This carbon may, of course, be 
made to any required length, and, by the arrangement 
of strings and pulleys, a lamp might easily be fitted 
to burn for twelve hours, or even more, without the 
least attention. The consumption of the negative carbon 
plate is imperceptible. In the temporary apparatus fitted up 
for the occasion, there appeared to be a considerable obstruc- 
tion to the distribution of the light, which was due to the 
fact that the lamps were placed in a perpendicular position. 
If they were placed horizontally, with a reflector immediately 
above each lamp, the negative carbons would not obstruct the 
same number of rays from the voltaic arc, nor would there 
be so many wires preventing the free passage of the light te 
all parts of the room. There was a decided absence of the 
blue and red rays, so much complained of in the Jablochkoff 
candle, and the light, though very small, was excessively 
pure and white. Another advantage noticed was that there 
was none of the hissing noise so conspicuous in the ordinary 
electric lamp. 
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We were also shown the effect of turning the current into 
two lamps instead of ten. In this case, the light from each 
lamp equalled 320 candles, so that it gains 20 per cent. by 
being concentrated on two lamps instead of being divided 
into ten. The same remarks as to the nature of the light 
apply in this as in the former case, but the two carbons were 
somewhat thicker, and the rate of consumption was rather 
greater. We have no doubt that the public will soon have an 
opportunity of examining the light under more favourable 
circumstances, but Mr. Werderman may be congratulated 
on his success as far as the experiment went, and we have no 
doubt that for places where a pure and soft, but not very 
intense light is required, his system will give general satis- 
faction. Unfortunately, as in the case of most other systems, 
we have no reliable details as to the cost of plant and work- 
ing, such as might be required to light an ordinary London 
house, 





LIVING ON DIVIDENDS. 


The failure of the Glasgow Bank, and the recent panic 
about Gas Companies, have brought into prominence the 
people who live upon dividends, and whose little all is lost 
when banks break and shares go down to zero. It is not 
often that The Times bursts into poetry, but, a few days since, 
the leading daily journal gave an English publicity to five 
stanzas of very well wrought out misery quoted from a 
Scotch paper. Five elderly spinsters ask the pity of God, 
having been left by their father with shares in the Glasgow 
Bank, and being confronted with a call of five hundred pounds 
per share. They are helpless and hopeless, for they have 
lived upon dividends till they are old, and it has never 
occurred to them that profitable work is a human duty. 
They can turn their hands to nothing, so they clasp them 
in despair, with the weary refrain, “Pity us, pity O 
God!” We quote the illustration because the case is a 
representai.ve one, and furnishes a fairly good text for a 
few comments that seem to be needed. Plain speaking 
sometimes seems most cruel when it is really most kind; and 
it is with no ill feeling against poor spinsters in particular, 
or livers on dividends in general, that we ask what 
their true place is in the struggle for existence in which we 
are all engaged. It being understood that we speak only 
of those who live solely on dividends, and do nothing for them- 
selves, there can be no question but that they are a privileged 
class, for whom Sir John Lubbock has found a counterpart 
in the proverbially industrious communities of ants. There is 
a class of ants which employs labour but cannot work. If one 
of these be left without a slave to attend on him, he will die of 
hunger, though within half an inch of a honey-comb, having 
not even the power to put food into his own mouth. ‘The posi- 
tion of the five spinsters and others who do nothing but live 
upon dividends differs in reality but very little from that of 
these insects. Their politico-economical description is easily 
given. Capital is the accumulation of labour beyond immediate 
necessities, and may be regarded either as a store to be con- 
sumed or as a tool to be used. Let us take the simplest illus- 
tration. A man with a garden grows in one year more potatoes 
than he wants to support life, and has a sack over. He 
may live in idleness till he has squandered it, or he may 
barter it for a spade, which spade he can lend to some person 
who wants one, on condition of having a percentage of that 
man’s crop. That is investment of capital, The father of the 
five representative spinsters left them a spade which they 
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could not use, but which they could lend on condition of 
being fed out of the use of it. Those to whom they lent it 
broke it or stole it, and at once “ruit celum.” 

Now, what are we to say for people in this position? They 
cannot dig; to beg they are ashamed. They have violated the 
general law that in order to eat one must work, and they have 
been content to withdraw themselves from the producing 
classes and become the drones of the hive. Be it understood 
that the employment of capital and a fair requital for 
its investment are of the essence of modern, or of any, 
civilisation. -But the systematic idleness of people who live 
on dividends is quite another thing. Without property there 
could be no leisure, without a leisurely class no learning, 
and without learning no improvement in the fortunes of the 
human race. But, then, the property and the leisure granted 
to the privileged few carry with them a responsibility to use 
that leisure for the advancement of mankind in return 
for their exemption from the general obligation to pro- 
vide their own food and clothes. It is at this point 
that so many of the livers on dividends fail. They are 
content to be fed and clothed by the labour of others ; 
and, when misfortune comes upon them, they are as in- 
capable of helping themselves as Sir John Lubbock’s ants, 
and can do nothing better than make piteous appeals to 
heaven. Sooner or later, of course, the laws of existence 
vindicate themselves, and—except so far as the veiled com- 
munism of our poor law gives them the means of prolonging 
life—those who do nothing get nothing. These are, perhaps, 
hard sayings; but they are necessary to a right understand- 
ing of the economical position of those who are living on 
dividends ; and they are not designed to exclude the exercise 
of pity. 

The truth is that the majority of the people who claim our 
pity in these cases are not fit to manage their own affairs, 
and are the easy prey of the hawks of commerce. They are 
really no better than children, and should be treated as such, 
In ancient Rome, a minor, or any one under tutela, and not 
sui juris, was allowed to make bargains, but on the condition 
that they were advantageous. A bargain made to his own 
prejudice was not binding, but the other side was bound. 
Some approximation to this principle ought to be made in the 
case of the helpless people of whom we are speaking. Such 
a bargain as that with the Glasgow Bank, by which they 
received dividends on.condition of being individually respon- 
sible for the bank’s solvency to the extent of their whole 
fortunes, ought to be impossible for them. To go into de- 
tails of possible arrangements by which the desired result 
might be brought about is quite beyond the scope of this 
article. All that it has been our desire to point out is that 
people who live upon dividends live upon the labour of 
others, and that, if they make no return for the leisure thus 
afforded them, they are simply more or less pampered paupers ; 
that they are generally quite helpless in money matters, and 
that, if they are to be protected from the results of their own 
helplessuess, the Roman Law furnishes us with a leading 
principle which it should be the business of legislators to 
apply to modern circumstances, 





ORGANIC DWELLINGS, 


The organ-grinder when he is at home lives in a state of 
congenial dirt and picturesque squalor. His house is more 
like the kraal of a savage than a civilised habitation. Ona 
winter’s day he often sits at home smoking his pipe in the 
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half darkness of an ill-lighted cellar beside a huge fire, his 
olive-faced womankind about him—their bird-like, aquiline 
features set off with gold ornaments, and surmounted by richly- 
coloured handkerchiefs. While daylight lasts idleness is his 
heaven, but when night comes on, and the flaring kerosene 
lamp is lit, he chatters, and laughs, drinks and makes 
merry over vast messes of macaroni stewed in fat; after 
which meal he and his play at cards, or dance, or fight 
among themselves, and sometimes, though seldom, in sudden 
frenzy murder one another. When a murder is committed— 
through jealousy, let us say—the homicide’s compatriots 
shield him from the law, and he escapes beyond sea. 

The organ-grinder’s home in London is in a nest of tumble- 
down courts and alleys situated at the northern end of 
Leather-lane ; and his neighbours are costermongers, hawkers, 
modellers in plaster of Paris, Savoyard hurdygurdy boys who 
haunt fairs and race courses, artists’ models, and the poorest 
sort of Italian and Swiss artizans. Probably, the most 
characteristic of these dwellings, or rather dens, may be 
found on Eyre-street-hill, Eyre-place, Eyre-terrace, Fleet- 
row, and the adjoining localities, some of which are built 
over the old Fleet Ditch. Several of these high-sounding 
places are blind alleys running parallel to one another, with 
wretched two-roomed houses built back to back, and no yards 
or premises of any sort in the rear. This fastness of squalor is 
approached from a narrow passage hemmed in by other 
courts, and is built upon different levels reached by flights of 
stone steps. When the locality was laid out, or by whom 
or for what purpose the houses were erected, is not known. 
Some of the iron-work shows traces of the early Georgian 
period. But whatever the date of its establishment, the 
place is well situated as a refuge for a colony of social 
pariahs. In one long court, down the centre of which 
meanders a polluted stream, there are laid up for the long 
winter months a serried rank of gaudily painted ice-carts, 
and in a neighbouring courtyard are stowed away a host of 
those long, narrow wheelbarrows, known to costermongers 
as flying bedsteads. In summer time these hardy foreigners 
sleep upon the stone pavement, under the stars, outside their 
dens ; but when the chilling London fogs crawl up the narrow 
courts, they huddle inside their tenements, thick as rabbits in 
awarren. In a ground-floor, lean-to, sky-lighted shed, twelve 
feet square by nine feet high, are three dilapidated wooden bed- 
steads, on which sleep five, and sometimes six organ men, and, 
judging by appearances, numberless other living objects. 
One of the bedsteads is raised from the floor upon fragments 
of broken red tiles. The bedding consists of scantily filled, 
ragged, and dirty flock mattresses, covered by an inadequate 
supply of coarse rags, discoloured blankets, and filthy rugs. 
The pillows are square and thin squabs, each about as large 
as a gig cushion, and, as elsewhere in organ-land, two men 
generally sleep in one bed. Across the top part of the shed, 
near the sloping roof, clothes lines are stretched, from which 
depend the damp washing of the occupants, left by them to 
dry during the daytime. There is an empty saucepan rest- 
ing upon a little rusty grate, guiltless of a hearthstone; 
an almost hairless, and wholly repulsive-looking goat-skin 
jacket lies upow one bed, and upon another rests a steeple hat 
ornamented with a peacock’s feather—symbol of vanity. At 
one bed’s head a candle stands—without a candlestick— 
upright upon the bedrail, painfully suggestive of a possible 
fugitive spark, and the burning alive of a horde of grinning 
musicians. There are no pictures upon the smoke-begrimed 
walls, there are no chairs, there is no table, there is no mirror, 





there is no washstand; but there are a few corner shelves, 


with empty wine and oil bottles, and a crippled comb 
which has seen better days; and a wooden birdcage, 
with a melancholy singing-bird beating itself against the 
bars, hangs upon the wall. And this is the sleeping apart 
ment of half-a-dozen organ grinders, who all day long, in 
almost all weathers, grind out the masterpieces of Verdi and 
Offenbach, and the terrible “ Nancy Lee.” 

The majority of the inhabitants of organ-land are not poor. 
Many of them, although they are the servants of Pradonis 
manage to save a little money and return to Italy. Except 
in sickness they seldom come upon the rates. Asa rule, 
they are healthy, a circumstance which may be attributed, 
first, to the fact that the district is situated on a gravelly soil, 
and secondly, to the indefatigable attention of Mr. Septimus 
Gibbon, the local officer of health, aided by Mr. Peacock, 
inspector to the Holborn Board of Works, the former of 
whom has provided as sound a sanatory system as the means 
at his command admit of, while the latter looks sharply after 
the people themselves, who have a habit of reverting to pri- 
mitive and savage habits of domestic life, such as would con- 
trast most unfavourably with the cleanliness of a cat. On 
the passing of Mr. Cross’s Artisans and Labourers Dwellings 
Tmprovements Act in 1875, Mr. Lewis Isaacs, surveyor to 
the Holborn District Board of Works, formulated an admir- 
able scheme for demolishing this rookery, and building a 
block of artisans’ dwellings upon its site. But to effect that 
desirable object it would have been necessary to prove that 
the district was dangerously unhealthy; and that is just 
what the medical officer has never been in a position to report. 
The death rate is low. The organ grinder flourishes best in 
a rank soil. 

Take them all round, these dirty foreigners, their wives and 
children, are as handsome and apparently well cared for as 
they are undoubtedly healthy. The majority of them are 
pious Roman Catholics, and the sign of the cross, smeared 
in coloured paint, is seen upon many doors. The Italian 
priests do their work cheerfully and well, reporting cases of 
fever to the local authorities, and labouring for the good of 
these picturesque grown-up children with a will. The pro- 
perty is in the hands of a very few holders, who charge their 
tenants excessive rents; and, inasmuch as a new Italian 
colony, with more commodious houses better suited for the 
stowage of the larger sort of piano organs now in vogue, is being 
constructed in the neighbourhood of the New Cattle Market, 
it is likely that these filthy dens will shortly be vacated, in 
which case it will be the bounden duty of those in authority 
to pull them down. 


One example of the organ grinder’s home has already been 
given ; the picture might be repeated a hundred times. Enter 
at this narrow passage, where the plaster is peeling in loose 
flakes from the ruinous walls. Step down these seven rotten, 
dirt-begrimed stairs to a lower passage, where, in a gloomy 
corner, a swarm of rabbits are sporting upon a kitchen midden 
and feeding upon vegetable garbage. Push open the door, and 
behold three cloaked and swarthy Italians, squatting upon 
benches or crouching upon an earthen floor in front of an 
open grate, with the fitful firelight dancing in their wild eyes 
and lighting up their long, unkempt hair and rough, fierce 
faces ; and see in the further gloom, her half-face only lighted 
through a narrow grating, a wrinkled hag concocting a 
dinner of herbs. The whole effect is intensely theatrical. The 
quaint costumes, the beggarly surroundings, the deep sha- 
dows and sudden lights, are, from the artistic standpoint, 
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wonderful, and would be delightful if the scene were not 

But one more tableau, and the curtain of temporary oblivion 
must be rung down upon the show. The picture is of an 
organman’s restaurant—a mere slip of a room, with bare 
floor and smoke-soiled walls. Along a form by the fire a by 
no means sweet musician lies asleep. Bearded organ grinders 
loll about in various postures. At a side table—a board sup- 
ported upon tressles—two tame brigands play at dominos, 
and upon another board by the window there are vast oval 
sheets of macaroni paste and piles of cabbage leaves, carrots, 
and onions, and shreds of meat, ready for the pot upon the 
fire. In a room above, about twelve feet square, are five 
wretched, filthy beds, which fill the place, leaving barely 
space to stand upright between them. Here, in their native 
savagery, sleep at least nine organmen. What is that upon 
the dirty coverlet of the bed yonder? It is a large oval 
sheet of macaroni paste, drying, possibly, for to-night’s 
supper | 





AFTER-DINNER ORATORY. 


When we Englishmen have any particular and out-of-the- 
common occasion to celebrate, our favourite resource is a 
feast. Be it a coming-of-age or a civic anniversary, the 
solemn dinner or more pretentious banquet, with its train of 
toasts and speeches, invariably winds up the proceedings of 
the day. The after-dinner speech might form the subject of 
a dozen essays, treated from as many points of view, social or 
political. It is not our purpose, however, here to discuss the 
custom which has rendered the post-prandial harangue so 
favourite a mouthpiece for the manifesto of a Government— 
addressed ostensibly, indeed, to the listening guests, but, in 
reality, over their heads to the diplomatic world at large. 
Nor, although Mr. Sala is convinced that the too oleaginous 
chocolate of Spain has to answer, not only for Spanish 
biliousness, but for pronunciamentos also, shall we be tempted 
to speculate on the possible influence of civic fare upon an 
Imperial policy. Our object is to glance at some physiological 
considerations which the subject suggests, and the remarks 
which follow relate to the effect of the speech, not on the 
world of finance and politics, but on the microcosm of the 
speaker, and of its consequence, not to Bourses and Councils, 
but to the orator’s digestion; while, to those who hold that 
when a great statesman is pronouncing words on which may 
hang the attention of two continents, and whose utterances 
the wires are flashing forth while he yet speaks, to think of 
such a commonplace matter as digestion is despicable bathos— 
to such we can only deplore the melancholy fact. 

Physiologists tell us that when food enters the stomach its 
presence stimulates a myriad little glands; bathed in the 
solvent fluid, it is mixed and elaborated by a wonderful 
churning movement, of which the owner of the viscus should 
be happily unconscious, until it is rendered fit, either for im- 
mediate absorption as nutriment, or to undergo other pro- 
cesses in the intestinal laboratory. 

‘One of the penalties, however, which man has to pay for the 
possession of a big brain and a fine nervous system is the ten- 
dency of that organ to assert a right of interference in mat- 
ters which, left to themselves, get on just as well, and often a 
great deal better. It is, in fact, the meddling of over-cen- 
tralisation with the petty affairs of local self-government. 

Thus it is with digestion. After a meal the inclination of 
nature is for a time to seek repose. Comparative rest, both 


of body and mind, is necessary for the perfection of the 
function, for the delicate nervous influence which regulates 
it is only too easily thrown out of gear either by anxiety and 
strain of the one or undue exertion of the other. 

The ill effects of mental stress upon the digestive processes 
are, indeed, so familiar as hardly to need illustration; the 
rice-ordeal of India, however, was an interesting example. 
It consisted, simply, in giving to each of the suspected per- 
sons a mouthful of rice, and, at the end of a given time, he 
whose mouth proved the driest. was pounced upon as the 
offender. Since, in one instance at least, anxiety was pretty 
sure to suspend the natural flow of saliva, somebody was 
usually “ whopped,” and justice satisfied. 

With these considerations it is easy to understand how 
hurtful must be the anxiety of expectation before speaking, 
and the mental stress brought into play during the after- 
dinner oration. The strained attention of mind and memory, 
the points to be made and the dangerous ground to be avoided, 
the excitement of the peroration and applause of the crowded 
banquet hall, amid which the speaker, pale and exhausted, 
sinks into his chair— resumes his seat,” the papers say— 
all conspire to the same injurious end. If the orator has 
been wise in time, and his meal a light one, nature will pro- 
bably soon recover herself and the suspended functions again 
resume their sway. But, if caution has been laid aside, the 
chances are that the punishment will be severe, and the crude 
residue of checked or perverted digestion remain a source of 
irritation, pain, and disease. The after-dinner speaker should 
remember, moreover, that repletion of body breeds lethargy 
of mind, which, unless it be resisted by an artificial excite- 
ment or liberal potations, will conduce neither to point nor 
eloquence. 

Of the’ advantage or disadvantage of wine to a public 
speaker opinions would, probably, be found to vary from the 
watery doctrines of Sir Wilfrid Lawson to the generous senti- 
ments of Falstaff. “A good sherris-sack,” says the latter 
worthy, “ascends me’ into the brain; dries me there all the 
foolish and dull and crudy vapours which environ it; makes 
it apprehensive, quick, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable 
shapes; which, delivered o’er to the voice, becomes excellent 
wit.’ Mr. Gladstone, indeed, who has lately given the world 
his opinion upon egg-flip—with the proper composition of 
which, by the way, he appears to be unacquainted—tells us 
that, as a support to oratory, he has much more faith in the 
egg than in the “sherris.” Notwithstanding this high testi- 
mony, however, we are inclined to agree with Falstaff, and to 
consider that, skilfully and sparingly used, wine is an in- 
valuable ally to the orator, and that, too, without evil after- 
effect. 

A plain, substantial meal, afew hours earlier in the day, 
at the banquet itself as little as is consistent with courtesy, 
and that little as light and digestible as possible, together 
with a moderate allowance of wine, will insure the best con- 
ditions for eloquence in the evening, with health unimpaired 
on the morrow. 





UNIVERSITY ROWING. 


The rowing in the “College Fours” at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which comes off each November, often brings new 
oarsmen into notice, and so throws some light upon the 
resources of each University for the boat race of the fol- 
lowing spring. The fours which came toa conclusion last 
Saturday week at Cambridge do not speak much for the quality 
of the new hands, unless there are some rough, unpolished 
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gems still to be exhibited when the trial eights come off 
in December next. The best four out of a bad lot were the 
Lady Margaret crew. They rowed prettily and well together, 
and they are credited with having done the course in marvel- 
lously quick time. We do not place much reliance on the 
time test between crews from one year to another, because 
the state of the river and the strength of the stream are 
variable. When two crews row at the same time and under 
similar conditions of wind and stream, then only “time” often 
enables an observer to settle any doubts which he may have 
as to their respective merits. What is more to the point 
is, that this identical Lady Margaret four were com- 
petitors for the Visitors’ cup at the last Henley Regatta. 
Their rowing then was as neat as could be wished, but 
they were deficient in strength and stamina. They 
were opposed by Hertford College, Oxford, a strong but 
rough and decidedly moderate crew. Hertford were behind 
in the early part of the race, but fairly tired out Lady Mar- 
garet. Hertford, in their turn, were beaten by Columbia 
College, U.S. Columbia also beat the Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge four, but only by a fluke. The Jesus men had 
rowed two tiring races before they started against Columbia, 
and even then they went as fast, and were rowing them 
to a standstill, when their steering apparatus broke and left 
them helpless. They then stopped, lest they should foul 
Columbia. This Jesus four had won the College Fours 
in 1877, showing how greatly inferior the winners of 
Cambridge in 1878 are to those of 1877. Unless, 
therefore, the C.U.B.C. can produce some new and strong 
material in the Trial Eights, their chances will not 
look very rosy for the great Putney race next Easter. 
The fours at Oxford followed those of Cambridge in 
about a week. With the exception of Queen’s College, they 
were evenly matched, and none were first rate. Magdalen 
finally won the cup for the first time on record. They owe 
their victory to evenness of style more than to any great 
strength, but we expect to hear of their Nos. 2 and 3, Messrs. 
Wells and Wharton, being tried for the University eight, 
for which each is a promising light weight. In the other 
crews there are some fair heavy weights in the 3 of Hertford, 
3 of New College, and 3 of University College. The last- 
named is a son of the Home Secretary, and was the “odd 
man” of the Oxford crew last spring, during their stay at 
Putney. In the opinion of many he was a better oar than the 
No. 3 who eventually rowed in the victorious Oxford eight. 
Both Universities have this Term lost their best oarsmen, 
who were their mainstay for some seasons past. Oxford lose 
Mr. Edwardes-Moss (the president), and Mr. Marriott, the 
stroke of the last two seasons; also Mr. Pelham and Mr. 
Cowles. . Cambridge lose, among others, Messrs. Hockin and 
Gurdon (of Jesus), two of the best men that they have had 
for years; Mr. Pike (of Caius) is another serious loss. The 
Cantabs left, who rowed in the last race, are :—Messrs. Prest 
(Jesus), Barker (Trinity), and Watson-Taylor (Trinity). The 
Oxonians left are Messrs. Grenfell (Balliol), Ellison (Univer- 
sity), Southwell (Pembroke), and, perhaps, Burgess (Keble). 
The latter only came into notice last season, but he was a 
wonderfully hard worker, and rowed in very neat style. If 
Oxford can persuade him to come up and row again, it 
will make all the difference in their crew. The Trial Eights 
of the two clubs will be rowed early in December, and all the 
new aspiring talent will there be displayed and tried, in com- 
petition for the vacant seats in the crews. When these races 
are over the prospect of each club can be better estimated. 


FIELD FIRING AND ATTACK. 
(BY OUR MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR.) 


There is no doubt that the system of field firing lately 
introduced, or rather imported, into England is a step in the’ 


right direction. My only wonder is that we should have been’ 
content to go on in the same groove for so long a time, and, 


whilst improving our weapons, have neglected the essential ° 
of how to use them. The advantages claimed for the Martini. - 


Henry over the Snider are longer range, flatter trajectory, and, 


consequently, greater accuracy; but, up to the time of the® 
introduction of field firing, the soldier might just as well © 
have been armed with the Snider for all the benefit he derived ° 
from the new arm; indeed, it took much persuasion to con- - 
vince him of any superiority in the “rifle that kicked so,” ° 


when he found himself limited to the same distance for first. 
class firing, without any visible signs of improvement in his 
aggregate score. Now, in field firing he has some further 
scope, and the weapon is allowed a fairer test, though, 


obviously, only an approximate result can be attained. The exer- 


cise of field firing, as now carried out, is briefly as follows. The 
position to be attacked having been determined on, trenches 
are dug, and dummies erected to represent men and batteries 
of artillery. The attacking force is then drawn up in “ form 


of attack,” and marksmen thrown out to get the distance and. 
harass the batteries. Then the “ fighting line” is sent on. 


and reinforced by the supports and main body until the po- 
sition is carried, when the hits on the dummies are counted, 


and the total made up. This is as near as it is possible to get . 


to actual warfare without the employment of levies to return 


the fire of the attacking force, an element which would be. 


calculated to disturb their aim most materially, and is open 
to other slight objections. The men feel uncertain about the 


distance ; this uncertainty, and the nature of the ground, . 
compels.them to judge for themselves, and adjust their own. 


sights to what they consider the proper range. They arealso 
exercised in firing on the move, and obtain a familiarity with 
their weapon which years of musketry instruction does not 
give, and habits of self-dependence are inculcated, which in 
war would prove invaluable. 


It would be well if as much praise could be credited to the , 
account of the authorised “form of attack.” -Here, as in - 
most of the complicated movements that are collated and - 


bound up in the “ field exercises,” the theory is excellent, but 
the practice, under fire especially, would speedily reduce 
trained soldiers to an armed mob, because, in reinforcing, the 
men get so mixed up, one company with another, one section 
with another, that they know not whom to obey, and the 
officers are totally unable to find their men. In the event 
of a repulse a rally is next to impossible, and it becomes a 
case of chacun pour soi et le diable pour nous tous. 

Among others, a system of attack has been invented by. 
Colonel Macdonald, of the Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Brigade, 
which claims to obviate the objectionable mingling of the com- 
panies of a battalion. His plan is to form the company before 
sending it forward in the fighting line, “fours deep,” num- 
bering off from right to left. The front line of the fours ad- 
vance, the even numbers falling in rear of the odd, thus form- 
ing the fighting line. The second line of fours act as support, 
and the remainder as main body, so that in reinforcing each 
company is strengthened by its own men, and is always 
under the control of its own officers. This seems to be the 
best modification that has been arrived at, and theoretically 
perfect, but it is an open question whether, in the excitement 
of the final rush, matters would not, amid the smoke and dia, - 
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“get pretty considerably mixed,” and the exact line where A 
Company ended, and B began, not quite so clearly defined as 
on the plains of Aldershot. However, it is a vast improve- 
ment on the old system, and gives a far better chance for 
officers to collect their men, an all-important consideration. 
Each company should, no doubt, be under its own officers and 
section commanders, but the whole of the “ fighting line” 
should at the same time be under the direction of a major or 
senior captain. In an advance there should be as little change 
of command as possible, and in the event of the commander 
of the fighting line being shot, the next senior officer should 
take his place, giving up the command of his company (if a 
captain) to his subaltern. Thus petty jealousy would be 
avoided, and the system of le roi est mort vive le roi carried 
out in its integrity. 





BIRTHDAYS. 


Persons who have attained years of discretion are not 
generally very fond of their birthdays. The fervour with 
which hearty friends wish many happy returns of the day not 
unfrequently reminds them of years wasted, opportunities 
lost, and the grey hairs which are becoming painfully 
apparent on their temples; and. though the birthday gifts 
offered to the grown man by relations and friends may be 
grander than those which gladdened the boy’s heart, he will, 
as he marks how their number diminishes, though their in- 
trinsic value is greater, inevitably think with sadness of those 
whose little gifts brightened previous anniversaries, and, shrink- 
ing from memories of the past, his thoughts will anxiously 
trace the ever-narrowing circle, and attempt to calculate 
how many will be left him next year, in three years, or in ten. 
So the joys of birthdays are confined to the young. Their 
glory and splendour culmihates with the twenty-first. Even 
this, the most important one in the lives of many, is not 
looked forward~to with the same guileless impatience as 
those of former years. Childish wishes have already ceased, 
to give way to the more violent but less innocent-desires of 
the youth. The twenty-first birthday is anxiously looked 
for rather on account of the release from the thraldom of boy- 
hood which it promises, than for the joys which its celebra- 
tion is likely to bring. Too often it has been, in the most 
literal sense, discounted long before, and the early age at 
which lads from public schools and young men from the 
Universities now ‘see life” blunts the edge of the 
keenest enjoyments, and often disillusionises the hero before 
he comes of age. So the scene depicted in Landseer’s cele- 
brated picture may be more delightful to father, enthusiastic 
sisters, and admiring but thirsty tenants, than to him in 
whose honour the day is celebrated. Even if his mother’s 
kiss and the cheers of the farm labourers who have been re- 
joicing in unlimited beer have, for a few moments, stirred his 
heart with pleasurable sensations, he is not unlikely, with the 
mauvaise honte which induces most young Englishmen to 
conceal their feelings, to turn to the friend who has accom- 
panied him from Aldershot or Oxford, and vote the whole 
thing a bore. 

Splendid, then, as the day may be on which a young man 
first feels that he is really his own master, its pleasures can- 
not be compared with those of the schoolboy’s birthday. 
Girls are less inclined to testify their noisy delight ; so for 
a real explosion of genuine joy commend us the boy 
between the ages of ten and fourteen. During this third 
lustrum of life the birthday is, particularly if it falls in the 
holidays, looked forward to with feelings of impatience for a 
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whole twelvemonth. Christmas is not now, as it was, in- 
variably celebrated with gifts all round; the children, how- 
ever, are still remembered, and innumerable parcels generally 
arrive to gladden their hearts. But there is not the same 
imposing halo surrounding these gifts as on a birthday. 
Everybody gets presents at Christmas; there is, therefore, no 
distinction in receiving them ; it is very jolly, but that is all. 
On the birthday the hero alone is favoured; his aunts and 
sisters present him with the long-desired pocket knife, the box 
of tools, or the skates he had admired for months in the iron- 
monger’s shop; even his rude little brothers bring their contri- 
butions, although they are not, like the girls, at all inclined to 
sacrifice their freedom on the altar of his sweet will for the 
whole of the day. Not unfrequently a birthday feast in the 


evening collects a troop of shining faces round a long table,’ 


at the top of which sits the hero in a state of proud and con- 
scious happiness. And at. the dance that follows, he expects. 
to have the pick of all the little girls, and thinks he confers a 
great favour on :those to whom he condescends to throw the 
handkerchief. Banquets, presentations of plate,and similar 
ceremonies in honour of one successful individual are not un- 
common in later life; but never does the hero of the occasion 
strut with such conscious superiority and show so gleefully 
and clearly what a fine fellow he thinks himself, as the one 
boy in a large and generous family on his twelfth hirthday. 


Of course, Germany is the home of birthdays, as it is of 


Christmas trees, name-days, silver and golden weddings, and _ 


all effusive family feasts. But while the latter have not yet 
been thoroughly acclimatised (and we sineerely trust never 
will be), the birthday’s introduction dates probably from the 


Saxon immigration, at least. A history of the celebration of 
birthdays might be made a most amusing and instructive . 


book. -Children’s ways about them are often very funny. 


Some boys look on a birthday with a practical eye, which, . 


though apparently unchildlike, does not in the least seem to 
detract from their joy on the occasion. A little friend of 
ours was asked by his grandmama what he would like for the 
approaching anniversary. He replied, in rather a shamefaced 
way, “Ask Mary; she has the list.” On reference to his 


elder sister Mary, it appeared that the business-like youngster , 


had dictated to her a list of all the objects he most coveted, 


beginning with a ship and ending with a corkscrew. “You ° 
can show people this,’ he remarked, “when they ask 


what I would like.” And so it was done, Mary herself 
confessing that she would have supplied the ship, but it 
was beyond her means, so she joined her little sister 
in purchasing the corkscrew. Of two schoolboys, one pos- 


sessed a stuffed canary, which was looked upon with respectful . 
admiration by tbe other, and considered to be a sort of © 


private museum. When his brother’s birthday came round he 
presented him with half the canary—that is to say, in legal 


language, with half his title to the bird. It was not to be cut _ 


in two, but by this gift his brother became joint owner. The 
brother rejoiced, and when the donor’s birthday came round, 


being of an economical disposition, he generously returned - 
the half canary, so that the original proprietor nowagain became - 
sole owner. Not to be outdone, the latter once more gave his — 
brother half the bird when a year had elapsed ; and this see- - 


saw went on till they left school. “I often secretly hoped,” 


one of them said afterwards, “ that Harry would at last give . 
me something else. But no, as sure as my birthday came | 
round, he always solemnly presented me with half that — 


canary.” 


A treat which has not yet become general, but which wo_’ 
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strongly recommend to parents as something new and sur- 
prising, is to let the hero or heroine of a birthday order his 
or her dinner. The result will, as a rule, be much less ex- 
travagant and less indigestible than might be supposed. One 
little girl always orders mince-veal and plum-pudding; 
another’s hobby is fowl and rice and apple fritters, and she 
was recently heard to declare that she would never, as long 
as she lived, invent anything nicer for her birthday. Perhaps 
with boys the experiment might be more dangerous. They 
are liable to overeat themselves, and then the glories of the 
birthday would turn to dust and ashes in their mouth. Still, 
as an additional morsel of enjoyment, as another proof of 
how entirely the birthday child is master of the situation on 
that one day, a trial should be made. Days of unalloyed 
pleasure are few indeed, and as years roll on they become 
very, very few. So let the children have theirs, at least on 
their birthdays, as long as they can. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





“A REPUBLICAN MARRIAGE. 


This is a new play by a new author, which was given for the 
first time last Saturday at the Olympic. It is the work of a 
lady who desires that her name should for the present remain 
unknown, although it has been told almost as audibly as a 
stage aside. 

“ A Republican Marriage” is agreeable, if not original ; it 
is intensely dramatic, but lacks cohesion, side interests being 
opened up which are allowed to fade away. Although the 
plot is eminently conventional, the many touches of nature in 
the characters appeal forcibly to the audience. The heroine 
is a true gentlewoman; and the Marquis, disguised as a 
mason, is a man of the world, who is also a man of 
honour. But these two are the only real living characters ; 
the others are mere shadows. In seeking for the genesis of 
of “ A Republican Marriage,” the difficulty is not to finda 
root, but to fix upon the root which the author had in mind. 
The story in its main features resembles “ The Lady of Lyons;” 
in parts it is not unlike “The Danitscheffs ;” the opening 
scenes remind the spectator of “ Leah” and of “ Liz;” but 
it is most of all like “A Wife Well Won,” written by Mr. 
Edmund Falconer for Mr. Sothern, and produced at the Hay. 
market Theatre on Monday, December 30, 1867. On that 
occasion Mr. Sothern played the low-born hero who saved 
the girl from the howling mob; and Miss Madge Robertson 
performed the part of Marguerite De Launay, the gently- 
born lady who in that moment of terror became his bride. 
“A Wife Well Won” was adapted by Mr. Falconer from 
Paul de Kock’s story of “ Les Trois Culottes,” to which 
source we also probably owe the broad outlines of “ A Re- 
publican Marriage.” 

During the height of the disorder caused by the great 
French Revolution, the sans-culottes having sacked the con- 
vent where she was at school, Marie, daughter of the Comte 
de Courcelles, is thrown homeless and unprotected upon the 
streets of Paris. A delicate, high-bred girl of seventeen, 
dressed in the uniform of her school, she did not long 
escape the fury of the Poissardes, and we first see her hunted 
by them towards the banks of the Seine, into which they 
would have plunged her but for the interference of a villain, 
who proposed a fate worse than death for the innocent child. 


The villain, Joseph, persuades the mob to sell their prize 
by auction, and Marie is lifted on to a cart for sale. Now, it 
happens that among the Reds is a certain Gaston, Marquis 
de Fontenoy, who, for some reason best known to himself— 
the audience are not taken into the secret—passes for a 
working mason, and conforms in every particular to the life 
of a Republican artisan. Fortunately for Marie, just as she 
is about to pass into the hands of Joseph, Gaston appears 
upon the scene, and, not because he is himself smitten by 
her beauty, but to save a young aristocrat from a ter. 
rible degradation, he outbids Joseph, and purchases 
her for the price of a gold snuff-box and a bottle of 
brandy. ‘The Poissardes, however, will have him marry 
her, and the two are dragged off to the convenient ministra- 
tions of a Republican priest, and made one. Pity is akin to 
love, and Gaston soon becomes enamoured of his young 
charge. But the girl is terrified at the union, and the man, 
in the spirit of a true gentleman, deliberately sets himself 
to win her heart before claiming her as his wife. And on 
this strange post-marital courtship centres the interest of the 
play. The girl is artless and full of delightful simplicity; 
the man is high-minded, persuasive, and witty, and succeeds 
in gaining his wife’s adoration long before he makes known 
to her the secret of his rank. The contrast and play of these 
two characters is highly artistic, and the growth of their ac. 
quaintance is marked by charming, natural surprises, proving 
the author to be a keen observer of manners. Miss Marion 
Terry’s performance of the part of Marie is well nigh perfect, 
and Mr. Neville’s rendering of the manly Gaston is deserving 
of equally high praise. The girl is lovable, and the man a 
good fellow. Little wonder, then, that the audience sympa- 
thise with them in all their troubles and trials, and rejoice 
when, after five acts of stirring interest, the green curtain 
falls upon their married happiness. 





Monpay Popvutar Concerts.—The classical entertain- 
ments directed by Mr. Arthur Chappell have so long 
taken their place among the recognised musical institu- 
tions of the country that few words of introduction are 
necessary in recording their resumption for the present 
winter. It is not too much to say that English amateurs 
are proud of these concerts. The combinations of artistic 
talent which they sometimes present are equalled nowhere 
else, and at all times the interpretation of the chamber 
compositions of the great masters is such as affords satis- 
faction and pleasure to the most critical listeners. Last 
Monday’s scheme, like that of its predecessor, the first 
concert of the season, contained no new or unfamiliar work. 
A Haydn quartet in E flat was irreproachably played by 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
The Italian concerto in F major, by Bach, had for an 
exponent M. Louis Brassin, a Belgian pianist, who during @ 
very short stay in this country has won golden opinions. He 
is a facile if not a brilliant executant, and a sound artist, his 
readings showing independent thought and a remarkably 
pure style. M. Brassin’s performance was loudly applauded, 
and in response to an unusually enthusiastic encore he played 
an Impromptu of Schubert’s. That unrivalled virtuoso of 
the violoncello, Signor Piatti, rendered in superb style an 
Elegia and Siciliana of his own composition, to the masterly 
accompaniment of Sir Julius Benedict ; and with Beethoven’s 
grand trio in B flat, given for the twenty-fifth time at these 
concerts, the performance came to a close. Miss Emma 
Thursby was the vocalist. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 








A HISTORY OF QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne, By A. H. A. 
Hamilton. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. Hamilton began his task with the intention of writing 
a history of the heroic age of Devonshire—including its most 
heroic episode, in connection with the Spanish Armada—and 
he ended it with a history of the ancient institution known 
as Quarter Sessions. That, certainly, was a plunge from the 
zenith of hope to the nadir of performance. It occurred to 
him that the Sessions records might contain valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the expedition ; but, unluckily, none of 
the documents were of older date than the year 1592. He 
discovered some memorials of the Armada, no doubt, but 
only in the form of names of certain personages who figured 
in it, among them the name of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
added to his other glories that of a justice of the peace for 
the county of Devon, and who, to judge from one of his 
letters, quoted by our author, was no less prompt to protect 
the rights of his fellow subjects as against the monarch, than 
to defend the monarch against her foreign enemies. So Mr. 
Hamilton resolved on inquiring whether, if they were useless for 
his more ambitious purpose, they might not be found to throw 
light on the social and political condition of the England of 
Elizabeth and her successors. Many a writer would have 
recoiled from the undertaking. The attempt to educe any- 
thing like history in which rational men might be expected 
to feel genuine interest, from a mass of papers largely con- 
sisting of names, dates, and penal sentences, would have 
seemed an effort to extract sunbeams from cucumbers. Still, 
Mr. Hamilton persevered with a heroism worthy of a nobler 
cause, and we are bound to say that the result is far from 
unpleasant. 


The book, in fact, is so decided a success, that the absence 
of older records is much to be regretted. Quarter Sessions 
were in existence for at least two centuries before the reign 
of Elizabeth ; yet the earliest records of them which are 
available are those of Devonshire. There are very few 
counties, says Mr. Hamilton, in which they exist from a date 
previous to the time of the Civil War. For Somerset they 
began in 1647, and in Bucks thirty years later. In Oxford- 
shire there are no papers antecedent to the Revolution of 
1688, and those subsequent to that time are very scanty. 
And, lastly, there are no regular Session books before the 
year 1761. The paucity of the more recent documents 
is, however, a lesser misfortune. For a long time 
Quarter Sessions have been dwindling in importance until, in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, they show signs of disappearing 
altogether. What would have been a really valuable addition 
to historical literature is an account of the institution from 
the time of Edward III. However, during the remoter 
portion of the period reviewed by Mr. Hamilton these Courts 
had, perhaps, reached the summit of their influence, and the 
history of the Devonian Quarter Sessions may, no doubt, be 
accepted as typical for every other county in the kingdom. 

So extensive was the jurisdiction of these Courts during 
the reign of Elizabeth, that even in the most important class 
of cases it was hardly distinguishable from that of the 
Assizes. “The Justices not only decided cases of settlement 
and affiliation, but sometimes even tried questions of title. 
In criminal cases their jurisdiction ranged from the business 


of Petty Sessions to the power of life and death. They com- 
mitted many persons to be tried at the next Sessions or 
Assizes. They sent many to execution.” More than one 
half of the criminals condemned to be hanged in the year 
1598 had been sentenced at Quarter Sessions. While on this 
subject Mr. Hamilton gives some graphic details regarding 
the hideous barbarity and the inequality of punishments in 
those and succeeding times. In this respect it is curious to 
note the abuses to which “ benefit of clergy” had given rise. 
Unlettered criminals, for example, are hanged for receiving 
stolen goods, but if they can read they may steal as much 
as they like on their own account, with the prospect of no 
more terrible fate than a branding. Legunt, wruntur, et 
deliberantur. These records show that the course of justice 
was no less fitfully violent and capricious than undiscrimi- 
nating, and that lawlessness was terribly rife in the land even 
in the golden age of Queen Elizabeth. 


A bare enumeration of the duties discharged by the justices 
during that and the succeeding reigns will show how valuable 
such records might have been as affording material for the 
writers of a national history. They regulated the price of 
food and labour, executed the laws concerning the identifica. 
tion and settlement of paupers, punished vagrants, and 
directed the collection of the royal benevolenees or forced 
loans. The price tables compared by Mr. Hamilton show 
that in the reign of Elizabeth there was scarcely any differ- 
ence in amount between the wages of agricultural labourers 
and of even the higher class of workmen employed in the 
the building trades. ‘“ A farm labourer earned four shillings 
a week for three-quarters of the year, and three-and-sixpence 
for the remainder. In corn and hay harvest he received a 
shilling a day, which was equal to the wages of what was 
called a master mason.” Perhaps the most interesting docu- 
ments quoted by Mr. Hamilton are those which refer to the 
benevolences and the exactions of the sovereign’s purveyors, 
or the persons who were appointed to levy, at fixed rates, 
food, fuel, &c., for the consumption of the royal household. 
The entries on these topics show how resolutely the people, at 
all events, as represented by the justices, opposed what they 
considered to be an unfair demand on the part of the 
monarch ; and the reader will perceive that the resist- 
ance grows more pronounced as the ruler descends from 
the level of divine right to that of a constitutional 
sovereign. Of all the royal commissions in purveyance, 
benevolences, and the like, none are so pompous and 
authoritative as those of King James I. Indeed, their 
mixture of conceit, arrogance, pomposity, and meanness ex- 
hibits the most learned fool in Christendom in a much more 
ludicrous light than that in which ordinary histories have re- 
vealed him. The remainder of the volume is occupied with 
the history of Quarter Sessions during the reigns of Charles 
L, Oliver Cromwell, Charles II., James II., William and 
Mary, and Queen Anne, in every one of which periods the 
reader will find much alike for his instruction and amuse- 
ment. In conclusion, we may draw attention to the passages 
(pp. 288—291), in which the author lodges a protest against 
the idea that Shakespeare’s Master Shallow was a fair type 
of the J. P.’s of his day. Alas! “the immortal William,” 
as Mr. Hamilton calls him, was only a mortal like ourselves ; 
and his “caricature” of Master Shallow was only the expres- 
sion of personal spite against Sir Thomas Lucy, who once 
had punished the future bard for an offence of so vulgar a 
nature as poaching. Shakespeare is welcome to his Master 
Shallow, so long as I can produce, thinks Mr. Hamilton, a 
functionary like Sir Walter Raleigh. Who, after this, can 
doubt that the J. P’s. were the salt of the earth ? 
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STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By Norman Lockyer, F.R.S, (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co., London.) 
Such a work as the above might naturally be expected from 
the pen of Mr. Lockyer. He has for some time past devoted 
himself more especially to the diagnosis of what we may 
term the diseases of the sun, such as spots, &c., and, in so 
doing, his attention has been obviously directed to spectrum 
analysis as his stethescope. The chief merit in the work is, 
that, whilst professing to treat of the subject as a whole, it 
enters minutely into the respective processes by which the 
required result is attained, showing, that is, the work of the 
chemist as separated from that of the physicist. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that whilst treating of so rare and 
important a subject, the author should have omitted to con- 
sider the researches of such men as Lothian Bell, Sir John 
Alleyne, and other eminent metallurgists. The aid of the 
spectroscope has been anxiously looked for by iron masters 
t> enable them to determine the percentage of carbon in 
Bessemer’s process for the decarburation of pig iron, and in 
turning to the volume we had hoped to find the results of such 
researches given in detail. The chapters devoted to an attempt 
at quantitative analysis are a masterly treatise on the latest 
and most reliable investigations of Angstrém, Stottes, and 
Miller, and the experiments devoted to mechanical mixtures 
of metals, and the spectra yielded by them, go far to show 
that scientific men are gradually approaching to a method for 
determining the qualitative and quantitative composition of 
metals. If such a method is attained in the end, he may 
justly feel proud of the experiments mentioned in this book 
as the steps by which the object was attained. Indeed, Dr. 
Frankland’s and Mr. Lockyer’s joint observations on the 
decrease in thickness of the lines of the spectrum of hydrogen 
gas due to the decrease in the pressure are fraught with the 
greatest interest to scientific men, and the simple and un- 
affected style of their description by the author goes far 
towards enhancing their value. The book is one which has 
been very much wanted, and containing, as it really does, 
a full and true account of the spectroscope and its revelations 
up to the present time, it forms a guide book to beginners 
and a “bench mark,” or point of departure for observation, 
for all scientific men whose minds are devoted to this im- 
portant question of the day, viz., the application of the spec- 
troscope to quantitative and qualitative analysis. It is amply 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs of the different 
spectra, and as‘one of the international series of scientific 


‘works it will stand pre-eminent. 


The remarkable communication of Mr. Lockyer this week to 


‘the French Academy is most extraordinary, and in perusing 


this volume we see the gradual steps by which the author has 
arrived at the present point, which is a crisis in the annals of 
spectrum analysis. We are told by Mr. Lockyer that both 
temperature and pressure affect the brightness of the lines of 
the spectra, and the day may not be far distant when the 
spectroscope may prove the truth of Mr. Lockyer’s prelimi- 
nary communication to the French Academy. The chapter 
devoted to an account of Mr. Rutherfurd’s attempt to pho- 
tograph the solar spectrum wilt be read by students and 


scientists of all grades with the greatest interest, and we 


agree with the author in his regret that Mr. Rutherfurd’s 
experimental researches on the best kinds of collodion have 
never been published. The work is of the greatest value at 
the present time, and might have been well expanded into a 
more diffuse treatise, and, as we may anticipate the necessity 
of the reproduction before long to keep pace with the times, 
we venture to suggest that should his work reach another 
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edition, a more complete description should be given of how 
to set up the spectroscope for laboratory work. To treat of 
such a subject in a popular form is next to an impossibility, 
and the materials in this work are of too valuable and impor. 
tant a nature to admit of their being considered in any but a 
scientific manner. In conclusion, the subject has been treatéd 
in a masterly manner, and our only fear is that it will prove 
too recondite for the general public. 





MACLEOD OF DARE. 
Macleod of Dare. By William Black. Macmillan and Co. 

It is always a painful thing to watch the gradual decline of 
a great statesman, to hear the voice of the orator which once 
enthralled thousands in awe-struck attention alter gradually 
as years go on till a bare handful will listen to his garrulous 
maunder, not out of interest for what he says, but froma 
respectful recollection of what he was. 

Mr. Black was never a great statesman, nor a brilliant 
orator; but he wrote two extremely clever novels, of which 
the bracing salt breezes came breathing freshness into the 
readers of Mudie, over tired as they were of sensational 
twaddle or prurient millinery. In“ Green Pastures and Pic- 
cadily,” the author tried a new but a less successful line, and 
“ Madcap Violet ” could not but leave a most unpleasant im- 
pression. Nothing but his name obtained readers for these 
two novels. If they had been written by an anonymous 
novice they would, we .enture to assert, have soon disap- 
peared in the unknown regions whither bad books go. This 
last is unfortunately a great deal worse than its two prede- 
cessors. It shows, indeed, more traces of Mr. Black’s special 
talent than “‘ Green Pastures’”’—there is more Gaelic in it, and 
we find plenty of those clouds, and hills, and boats, and sun- 
sets over the lakes, and other word-painting which, in the 
“ Princess of Thule,” we took to be genius, but which we now 
find are only a knack. But the story is so wildly absurd and 
improbable, the style is so exaggerated, and the mixture of 
Scotch, Gaelic, and English, so tedious that we lay the book 
down with two heavy sighs. One denotes gratification at 
having finished it; the other, regret that a man who once 
amused us so well, and made us think, should now bore us 
so thoroughly, and only succeed in making us yawn. 

Sir Keith Macleod of Dare is the son of a mother who, 
strange to say, has given birth to four baronets. The mystery 
is explained by the fact that her other sons were all killed in 
sucesssion, either in the Crimea, or by North American 
Indians, or on the Gold Coast, or at Koniggritz. Keith, the 
youngest and only surviving one, goes to London to enjoy 
himself, and is taken by a friend to the house of a Mrs. 
Ross, who lives in South Kensington. Here he is invited to 
lunch, but so light is the young man’s head (as were his 
heels when he jumped out of a capsized hansom en route) 
that, even before he has tasted any wine, he becomes intoxi- 
cated by the scent of flowers, the rose-coloured curtains, and 
the soft voices to which he is introduced. He eats asparagus 
soup for luncheon, and the result of this dish, taken at so 
untimely an hour, is that he entertains a certain lovely Miss 
White with a muititude of Scotch legends for three-quarters 
of an hour in a back room. Although Miss White knows 
nothing of Scotland or singing, she entrances Keith, on their 
return to the rest of the company, by warbling some 
Scotch ditties. When they leave the house his friend suggests 
that they should spend the evening at the Piccadilly Theatre, 
on the chance of meeting Miss White again. Macleod con- 
sents, and, failing to find hor in the honse, he looks for herin 
the play-bill, and, lo! she is there. WHenceforward he gives 
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up all thought of his cousin Janette, whom his mother was 
keeping for him at Castle Dare, and his whole object is to 
make Gertrude White his wife.. This young lady is at first 
tempted by the prospect of becoming Lady Macleod; but 
when her sister, a precocious damsel of fourteen, lectures 
her on the folly of leaving the stage, and sternly opposes the 
marriage, she gives up the idea, and turns a cold shoulder on 
her lover, who, meanwhile, has performed sundry acts of 
bravery and generosity. Not the least among the latter is his 
protection of a small boy, who is neglected by his poor parents. 
He takes this boy home to Scotland, makes a jack-of-all-work 
of him, and, on his return to town, calls on Johnny’s mother 
to tell her how her son is getting on, and, after giving her a 
satisfactory account of him, he adds: “Here is his first 
quarter’s wages,” at the same time munificently handing her 
the sum of thirteen shillings, which lavish generosity, of 
course, calls down many blessings on his head. Major Stewart, 
the friend who accompanies our hero on this his second visit 
to London, is decidedly amusing ; his advice to Keith, on 
“no account to marry a sigher,” is good. As Miss White 
is obdurate, Macleod resorts to a stratagem to win her. 
He persuades her to come on board his yacht, which is 
lying in the Thames, he locks her up in the cabin, sets 
sail, and is off to Scotland, and every one on board seems 
smitten with silence, although Gertrude is by no means 
a willing prisoner, and the Thames is as full of craft as Flee+- 
street of carriages. He keeps her closely confined till they 
reach Scotland; then, foreseeing a storm, he puts his crew on 
shore, cuts the vessel adrift, and is drowned with his beloved, 
ina flash of very forked lightning. Of course, he is quite 
mad, and was, probably, invented to be a pendant to Violet, 
who, it will be remembered, also became insane from dis- 
appointed affection. Mr. Black clearly hankers after pairs of 
novels like other people after pairs of candelabra or pairs 
of horses; but we hope we shall be preserved from another 
novel to make up the pair with “ Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly.” 

A number of the most eminent artists have been called 
in to illustrate this book, and some of the sketches of rock 
and sea are excellent. But too many cooks have spoilt the 
picture of the hero Macleod. Mr. Pettie shows him on the 
frontispiece in full Highland costume about to open (or shut) 
a door; opposite page 100 he is represented by Mr. Graham 
leaning on the parapet of the Thames Embankment, and, 
although St. Paul’s and Waterloo Bridge are beautiful in the 
distance, Macleod is not in the least like what he was at the 
beginning of the book, and, when he gets home, and kisses 
Hamish’s granddaughter, his appearance is again entirely 
altered, thanks to a third artist who delineates his features. 
This co-operative principle has, we think, hardly proved suc- 
cessful, and we recommend Mr. Black te confine himself to 
word-painting in future, or, if he must have pictures, to 
entrust them all to the same pencil. 





GROOMBRIDGE’S GUIDES TO THE EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Guide to the Matriculation. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1878. 


It is sometimes charged against the examiners of the Uni- 
versity of London that they are continually raising. the 
standard of the Matriculation Examination. .A survey of 
the examination papers during the last few years will cer- 
tainly not justify this charge; but it will show that the 
authorities are endeavouring to set their face as decidedly as 
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possible against the results of superficial knowledge and of 
mere cram. If anything is calculated to induce the Uni- 
versity authorities to persevere in this course, it is the 
appearance of such a book as that now before us, which will 
be at least useful in showing the examiners into whose hands 
it may fall, what they ought to avoid. To our way of think- 
ing, the publication of such a book, should it succeed in 
obtaining any circulation, is damaging to the interests of 
sound education and injurious to the prospects of the unfor- 
tunate candidates who may be influenced by it. As a guide 
to matriculation it is misleading ; as a work on education it 
is beneath criticism. Fortunately, it is addressed to a very 
small public—to those only who have to prepare for this 
examination without the advantages of a good sound educa- 
tion, or without the assistance of a competent tutor; but we 
must warn even these few against supposing that they will 
gain much that will be really serviceable to them from the 
hints furnished by this Guide. Asa fact, any boy who has 
had a fair education at one of our public schools, where 
science is not altogether neglected, ought to have little diffi- 
culty in passing the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London; and any guide to be really useful ought 
to aim at supplying the teacher with information with respect 
to the best methods of instruction, and the most trustworthy 
manuals and books of reference to which his attention should 
be directed. But in the sixty-nine pages, of which this 
volume, minus its appendices, consists, we find absolutely 
nothing that can be of any possible use to a teacher, and 
very little beyond hints as to food and exercise on which the 
student can safely rely. In the classical part of the matricu- 
lation examination the selection of authors is tolerably wide, 
including Homer, Xenophon, Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Cicero,and 
others. Some information with respect to the best editions 
of these works might have proved useful both to teachers 
and to students; but, instead of finding this information ir 
the Guide where the bewildered student might look for it, 
he is told that if he requires better editions of the classics 
than those of “« Weale’s Series of the Oxford Pocket Classics” 
“any good bookseller will point them out.” We are inclined 
to agree with the author of this Guide, and to go even 
further, for we believe that any good educational bookseller 
would give a student far more valuable information than can 
be found in the pages of the Guide. The worst of the 
matter is, that a candidate who may have purchased this book 
may be led to assume, to his own utter discomfiture, that by, 
committing to memory the few facts in Latin grammar which 
are found on pages 14 and 15 he can successfully meet the 
test of the examiners in Burlington-gardens. With regard to 
the German, the hints given are equally unsatisfactory. What 
is the use of telling a candidate that “ most old English forms 
were very like those in use in Germany at the present day e 
Such a bald, unsupported statement certainly cannot aid a 
student in acquiring a competent knowledge of German! 
But on p. 27 a few imperfect examples of Grimm’s law are 
pointed out to him, and he is introduced to German nouns 
almost uniformly written with small initials (ding = thing, 
tag =day, &c.), to adjectives occasionally with capitals (“ Hoch, 
Frei’), and to words in which the modification of the vowel 
is occasionally omitted, as “ glucklich.” ) 
Unfortunately, the chapters on mathematics and science are 
still less trustworthy. In these subjects the failures have 
been very numerous, because school- masters and private 
tutors cling to the old-fashioned methods of instruction, 
which in most of the best schools have been now for some 
time discontinued. It is an ascertained fact that the candi- 
dates who succeed best are the girls from one or two wells 
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known modern establishments; and the mistresses of these 
schools, having no prejudices to overcome, have in all cases 
adopted the most approved methods of teaching and the 
most scientific text-books. Let us take the subject of geo- 
metry. On the best method of learning geometry some sound 
advice might have been expected. But what do we find? 
The author tells us that the “ examination paper in geometry 
seldom consists of propositions set from Euclid” (p. 36). This 
is true, yet he advises candidates to prepare themselves for 
this examination by studying an edition of Euclid’s elements, 
which contains few, if any, of the improvements that modern 
geometricians have suggested. The author’s ignorance of 
modern methods is painfully apparent in his selecting the 
old proof of the pons asinorum for illustrating the way in 
which a proposition should be written out. It seems hardly 
eredible that any one should assume the position of a guide 
to students who does not seem to be acquainted with the 
simple method of proving this proposition, and who should 
not have a word of recommendation for such books as Hamblin 
Smith’s Geometry, “The syllabus for the Improvement of Geo- 
metricalTeaching,”or “Wright's Geometry,” although the barest 
acquaintance with the nature of the matriculation examina- 
tion would show that it has been for some years the aim of 
the examiners to introduce some improvement in the ordinary 
way of teaching geometry. The chapter on mathematics alone 
is sufficient to condemn the book. 

We have not space to run through the entire list of sub- 
jects which this examination comprises ; but we cannot con- 
elude our notice without referring to the Natural Philosophy. 
It is not our present intention to point out the best way in 
which a candidate should prepare himself for examination in 
this subject. We need only remark that since the appearance, 
about ten years ago, of “Dr. Wormell’s Natural Philosophy” 
(our author calls him Mr. Wormell, not knowing probably 
that he has since become a doctor and grown wiser), numbers 
of excellent text-books have been written on Physics which 
would prove a safer guide than the book recommended. Dr. 
Wormell himself has written a work on “Dynamics” (pub- 
fished by Rivington), which compares most favourably with 
ais earlier productions. In this later work he has conformed 
his method to that adopted by every well-known professor 
of Physics, and has thus given us his own estimate of his 
earlier work. Yet no mention is made in the book before us 
of this work, nor of the numerous elementary works which 
have recently appeared from the best-known authors, 
although many of these books proceed much more nearly on 
the lines prescribed by modern requirements. We will quote 
two passages from this Guide as indicating the author’s 
method of teaching physics. “Note in your memorandum- 
book the formule bearing on these points, and carefully com- 
mit them to memory.” “ The few formule given by Mr. 
Wormell are sufficient for all cases that occur in the examina- 
tions. For images formed by spherical mirrors, the follow- 
ing mnemonics may sometimes be useful—they recall the 
nature of the image.” With respect to the examination in 
Chemistry we recommend to the attention of examiners the 
following statement :—“ Make yourself as familiar as possible 
with the symbols, &c., combining proportions of all the 
elements of which the book treats, paying attention chiefly to 
those actually named in the syllabus of the examination. If 
you are thoroughly master of them you will be able to do a 
good paper” (p. 50). What worse form of cram can be 
imagined? Asa means of advertising Messrs. Groombridge’s 
own publications, this small production may prove profitable ; 


as a guide to students intending to matriculate it is worse | 


than useless; it is positively misleading. 





FOR PERCIVAL. 
By Margaret Veley. 3 vols. Smith Elder and Co, 

The young lady’s novel takes many shapes, but the methods 
by which the story is unfolded are, as a rule, homogeneous, 
We are occasionally amused, more often wearied, sometimes 
tickled, and frequently scandalized, but our emotions are not 
so vivid as to cause us to be blind to the mainspring of the 
work, which may at once be allowed to be harmless, and 
by no means inappropriate. The young lady’s heroine 
must suffer. She must either sacrifice herself or be sacrified, 
and, after a patient study of these desirable young persons, we 
are of opinion that they usually prefer the latter. In such 
case the heroine will be a romping hoyden, with even more 
rudeness on her tongue than passion in her heart. She 
will “simply adore” a gigantic and middle aged hero, 
whose shady past is amply atoned for by the length 
and bushiness of his beard, in whose tangled forest 
she will bury her “fresh young cheek,” whilst the middle 
aged lover showers kisses upon her “ fair young brow.” 
This riotous ecstacy will be followed by months of woe, 
during which time she will compromise herself with some. 
body else, who is uninteresting and rotund; and, believing 
her hero to-be false, will sacrifice herself upon the altar of 
conventionality. Thus she saves her reputation, and marries 
money. On the other hand, if the heroine be of an active 
sacrificial nature, she will be a refined, sensitive being, with a 
wealth of golden hair, ardently fond of flowers, and will 
have a tendency to clothe herself in white. Her conversation 
will be commonplace, she will constantly be perplexing herself 
with doubts as to her fitness to exist, and she will accordingly 
die about the middle of the third volume with his dear name 
upon her lips. 

“For Percival,” which is distinctly a novel written bya 
young lady for young ladies, belongs tothe latter type. It is 
wildly interesting occasionally ; it is free from vulgarity, and 
does not contain so much slang as might be justifiable nowa- 
days, when the author is endeavouring to portray modern 
manners. The book has been issued with more than the 
ordinary flourish of trumpets; it has appeared in a popular 
serial associated with the name of the greatest English novelist, 
It has been illustrated by Mr. George Du Maurier, but as a 
story it is disappointing. The authoress, who is evidently a 
woman of culture, possessed of literary ambition, has an in- 
firm grasp over her incidents; she fails to stamp individuality 
upon her characters, and seems to be perpetually uncertain 
as to what use she shall put them. 

Sissy is the somewhat vague relation of a certain Squire 
Thorne, who has survived his childreu, and who holds 
the fee simple of a very desirable estate. He is a 
choleric old gentleman who likes his own way, and who, im 
endeavouring to preserve it, has quarrelled with most of his 
sons before the novel opens. When this felicitous event 
happens, however, he is uncertain as to which of his two 
grandsons shall inherit his property. Horace is beau 
tiful but hectic, Percival is not quite so beautiful but robust. 
The question is perplexing. Even Sissy is unable to make 
up her mind which of these two is the man deserving of het 
lily hand and pretty competence. The matter is} settled, 
however, by Percival, who has been fruitlessly made love te 
by an engaging young damsel named Lottie Blake. He 
proposes to Sissie, and is accepted with due solem- 
nity. Upon this engagement the old Squire smiles, but 
Horace, who is growing still more hectic, hies away 
south in search of health. The engaged ones are happy- 
She “had an arch, beautiful face—the sort of face which 


| would look well with patches and powder. Her eyes 
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were dark, her lips were softly red; everything about Sissy 
Langton’s face was delicate and fine.” Then she had a way 
of lifting her hand to reach casual sprays of flowers, thereby 
disclosing, which was a most commendable trait in her, “a 
pretty, slender wrist.” Percival, on the other hand, was 
« dark, foreign-looking, and handsome; he had an interest- 
ing air of reserve, and no apparent need to practise small 
economies. His clothes fitted him extremely well, and at 
times he had a way of standing proudly aloof which was 
worthy of any hero of romance.” Matters, however, were not 
destined to run smoothly with this interesting pair. Clouds, 
we are informed, come between them. In fact, we learn, after 
some explanations, that Sissy has told a lie to the old Squire 
* for Percival.” There seems to be little justification for the fib, 
and not even in her own estimation is the golden-haired Sissy 
allowed to pose as the splendide mendaz. Percival is dis- 
gusted with her, breaks off his engagement, and will not 
allow the Squire to execute a will in his favour with the help 
of 2 couple of domestics. No, Percival can wait until the next 
day, when the Squire can consult his own lawyer, and draw 
up his testament with due solemnity. The Squire, however, 
accidentally poisons himself during the night, and Per- 
cival, who has been deprived of his patrimony about the 
same time, finds himself penniless, bis cousin, the hectic 
Horace, reigning inhis grandfather’s stead. Things now are 
black for Percival. His only chance of affluence lies in the 
death of the consumptive Horace, who, by the way, has 
married Percival’s scorned Lottie. If Horace dies childless 
Percival will come in for the estate. Lottie, however, is 
devoted to her husband, and bears him a son; so Percival 
faces the world, and becomes a copying clerk in a lawyer's 
office about the end of the second volume. In the last few 
pages he meets a young lady, Judith Lisle, whose father has 
been the cause of his ruin. Judith is his fate; she is poor, 
80 is he, so they both “ practice small economies.” This 
uncongenial occupation, however, brings them together, and 
they discover that they must marry, a couple of days before 
poor Sissy dislocates her spine by falling down a ruined wall. 
The dying girl is still true to her sacrifice; everything must 
be “for Percival,” not only herself, but her comfortable 
competence. She dies forgiving Percival, and bequeathing 
to him her blessing and her eight hundred a year. On that 
sum the hero marries Judith, relinquishes work, and wan- 
ders about the Continent in the aimless, desultory manner in 
which he has always delighted. 

There are occasional passages in the first volume which led 
us to hope that in Miss Veley we were about to discover a 
lady who possessed both humour and power of writing. The 
description of Lottie Blake and her girlish rage, after dis- 
covering that she had offered her love to an unsympathetic 
object, are given forcibly, and with some pathos. But in 
Lottie only does Miss Veley reach anything like passion. 
The otherand the more prominent personages are devoid of 
character, and their dialogue is pointless to boredom. In- 
deed, the book is far too long and very often dull; whilst the 
incidents, on which the fortunes of the hero hinge, are given 
in a manner which suggests a familiarity with melodrama at 
the Grecian Theatre. “For Percival” is not a bad book, it is 
only a dull book. Still, we believe it to be within the author’s 
powers to write a brighter. 





M. VICTOR CHERBULIE? “JEAN TETEROL.” 
‘L’Idée de Jean Téterol. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
It is some time since any writer of fiction has produced astudy 
of character that could compare in force, intensity, and effec- 
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tiveness with that which occupies the greater part of the book 
before us, and forms its chief merit and purpose, In many re- 
spects, “ Jean Téterol”’ bears a striking resemblance to Balzac’s 
“ Eugtne Grandet ;” but there are several marked points of 
difference between the two very unheroic heroes. There is 
nothing in M. Cherbuliez’ delineation of the self-made, 
strong-willed, large-boned, tough-jointed peasant, who re- 
mained a peasant to the last, in spite of his accumulation of 
millions, that would entitle us to say that he has borrowed 
his ideas from his predecessor, and yet the work of Honoré 
de Balzac that we have named has probably suggested and 
inspired this book. However, so far as the character and 
development of “Jean Téterol” are concerned, it is impossible 
to withhold high praise from this work. It is when we look 
at the book as a whole, from an artistic point of view, that 
its defects become most prominent, and the execution of 
certain parts of it is also very perfunctory and slip-shod. 
The author seems, indeed, to have discovered, before he got 
through his plot, that the conception of it was rather faulty, 
and he has not bestowed that care and tact in the working 
out of the latter portions of it which he displays throughout 
nearly the whole of his pourtrayal of the leading character. 


When we are first introduced to Jean Téterol, he is engaged 
as an assistant gardener to Baron Adhemar de Saligneux. 
He is a foundling, and has been indebted to the good Abbé 
Miraud for his instruction in the three “ R’s,” and in gar- 
dening, and for his engagement with the Baron. As he was 
not genial and respectful, but self-contained, taciturn, and 
moody, his master disliked him, and one day, when Jean was 
about eighteen years of age, he was reproved and chastised 
somewhat severely for treating a pear-tree in a different way 
from that which the Baron approved. Having cut a thick 
hawthorn stick, and meditated an onslaught on the Baron, 
he shook the dust of Saligneux off his sabots, and, after 
taking farewell of the Abbé, who gave him two crowns, he 
walks towards Paris. On the road, he holds converse with 
his idea, and companionship with his stick. For some time 
the precise nature of this idea of Jean Téterol is not appa- 
rent, but we soon learn that it becomes a fixed idea in his 
brain, and it governs the whole of his after life. It feeds 
him when he is hungry, warms him when he is cold, cools 
him when he is hot; it has eyes and mouth and tongue, and 
it speaks, laughs, and is a companion to him. Beginning his 
career in the French metropolis as a labourer, he finds means 
to buy a few books and a compass, and studies geometry and 
linear drawing. Soon he becomes a working mason, and then 
a master mason. Before long he is on the high way to 
wealth. Endowed with a frame of iron, he devotes himself 
night and day to the improvement of his fortunes, and, by 
sheer force and persistence, he overcomes every obstacle that 
opposes him. To save himself expense, he marries a little 
woman of the bourgeois class, far above her station in mind 
and heart, who bears his brow-beating with angelic patience, 
although she possesses, to use Jean’s own phrase, “an 
Oriental imagination.” By her he has a son whom he names 
Lionel, after the Abbé, and to whom he is greatly attached 
in his own peculiar fashion. This son he calls his “ Prince 
of Wales,” and, peasant though he still was, and, indeed, 
always remained, in his soul, he was ravished with the idea 
of having an heir that resembled a prince, and scarcely spared 
any outlay on his education and training. When Lionel is 
in his fourteenth year, his mother dies, and his father sends 
him to the Collége Henri IV., where he greatly distinguishes 
himself. At fifty-five years of age, Jean Téterol resolved 
upon winding up his affairs in Paris and betaking himself to 
his native village of Saligneux, which to him was the centre 
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of the world. He was still a powerful, healthy man, but his 
hair had become grey. The declaration of war against Ger- 
many in 1870, however, impeded the execution of his project. 
In his opinion, the principal object that Napoleon III. and 
King William had in view was to prevent the return of 
Jean Téterol to Saligneux; and his Prince of Wales, whom 
he had created for his own sake, took such “ mystical” views 
of his duty in regard to the war that the father’s heart was 
torn with anxiety and agitation. Lionel was slightly wounded 
at Montretout, and, on his recovery, his father vehemently 
reproached him for what he termed his incurable stupidity 
in exposing himself to danger. The capitulation of Paris 
caused Jean Téterol a violent outburst of patriotic grief, 
during which he cursed all emperors and potentates, and 
shed large tears of rage and shame, but, after a little time, 
his transports moderated, a vague smile rose tu his lips, and 
he exclaimed, “ There is at least one good thing in all this. 
I shall now be able to set out for Saligneux.” 

Jean Téterol’s feelings and experiences on returning to his 
native village, after an absence of thirty-seven years, are very 
cleverly described. The Baron de Saligneux, who had in- 
sulted him, has died, but he has left a successor, who has 
brought the estates into debt, and on whom Jean can, in a modi- 
fied form, execute his “ idée.” Gradually he acquires possession 
of a large portion of the Saligneux lands, .nd soon after he 
erects a large mansion upon them. Disputes arise between 
the scheming parvenu and the needy baron, and,as the former 
loses his actions at law, the bitterest feelings are excited. 
After a time Jean plans the marriage of his “ Prince of 
Wales” with the daughter of Baron Patrice de Saligneux, 
whose debts he has ‘purchased from some Parisian money- 
lenders ; but Lionel defeats his project by burning, before his 
face, one of the papers that would have enabled him to ruin 
the old family without delay. A terrible quarrel ensues be- 
tween father and son, who separate for a series of years, the 
former nursing his wrath, and meditating marriage as a 
means of diverting his property into a new channel, and the 
latter winning recognition and a modest livelihood as a 
pamphleteer and journalist in Paris. Lionel meets Mdlle. de 
Saligneux, and, not knowing at first who she is, falls des- 
perately in love with her, and, after passing through a num- 
ber of somewhat complicated mutual misunderstandings, the 
couple are eventually brought together, and married at the 
end of the work, to the relief and satisfaction of both parents. 
Jean Téterol regards his son’s return and assent to marry 
Mdlle. de Saligneux, as a submission to his iron will, and 
when last we see him he is embracing Lionel, and exclaim- 
ing “‘ Imbecile! tu reviens a la provision !” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Catalogue of Australian Fossils (including Tasmania 
and the Island of Timor), Stratigraphically and Zoologi- 
cally Arranged. By Robert Etheridge, jun., F.G.S. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—-This book will always remain 
an enduring testimony to the unselfishness of at least one 
man of science. Its preparation has occupied the leisure of 
nearly ten years in Australia and in England, and the result 
is a volume which must be caviare to all but a very few. 
From the Syndics of the University Press, that publishes it, 
to the author, who has so diligently and with tedious labour 
compiled it, there has been nothing but unrequited toil. The 
sale of it will never pay the printer’s bill, and,as for the indi- 
vidual who is most concerned in its production—he has un- 
doubtedly received no halfpence, and may possibly obtain the 
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metaphorical kick as the alternative. Every geological hodraan 
who discovers that in the most appreciable degree he has been 
deprived of one brick of the load he may have shot down on 
those rubbish heaps of science—the journals of learned 
societies—will call down anathemas upon a compiler so igno. 
rant, so careless. On the other hand, the supercilious souls 
who may daily use it will not be backward in sneering at the 
volume as a mere mechanical catalogue of other men’s work: 
The few who are at once able and generous enough to appre. 
ciate the labour involved in such a task will not be backward 
in giving Mr. Etheridge his just meed of praise. Unhappily, 
these competent critics are not many. An idea of the extent 
of ground to be covered may be guessed from the fact that 
the mere names of the known fossils, the places where they 
have been found, the formation, and the reference to the 
publication in which they are described, occupies over two 
hundred closely printed, large octavo pages, while the 
titles of the books and papers consulted, in all languages 
and often very difficult of access, take up other 21 pages,’ 
Not an entry in the book but must have cost toil 
and critical care, and before some of them could have been 
settled, hours, and even days, must have been devoted to 
research regarding their synonyms, the actual identity, 
the literature, and the locality and nature generally of the 
species. Such a publication it is quite impossible to criticise 
as a whole, yet asa whole it must be judged. Errors, over- 
sights, and slips of the pen no doubt occur, but, instead of 
carping at these, we ought rather to be astonished that they 
are so few. We have tested one or two of the entries, and 
have invariably found them to be correct. We are, there- 
fore, justified in saying that Mr. Etheridge’s catalogue is as 
accurate as it must have been toilsome, and is likely to 
prove a useful aid to the paleontologists. 


English Folk Lore. By the Rev. T. F. Thisleton Dyer, 
M.A. (Hardwicke and Bogue.)—Parodying Goldsmith’s 
critic, we may say of Mr. Dyer’s book that it would have 
been a good deal better had he sufiiciently appreciated the 
importance of his subject, or been better acquainted with its 
wide and ever expanding literature. It was, perhaps, un- 
necessary for him to have prefaced his volume by saying that 
he does not intend it to be exhaustive, for the data which can 
be compressed within 280 pages are to the immense subject of: 
myths and folk-lore what the pebbles on the sea shore are to 
the great ocean which they border. Accordingly, we do not com-' 
plain of the brevity of the treatise, but at the industrioustrifling 
which the compiler seems to imagine constitutes a study of 
English folk lore. In other words, he seems never to rise to 
the importance of his subject. With diligence not uncom- 
mendable, he carefully gleans all manner of facts, relevant, 
and for the most part, irrelevant, from Notes and Queries, 
county histories, and other treatises on the same subject. 
These data, though none of them new, are in many cases 
recorded in out-of-the-way publications, and have not 
hitherto been collected. But the present compiler seems to 
have no higher purpose than simply to arrange them, 
without any theory or thread of argument, under the 
various heads of plants, the moon, birds, animals, insects, 
and reptiles (are they not all “animals ?”) charms, birth, 
baptism, marriage, death, days of the week, the months,’ 
bells, and “ miscellaneous.’ Even then we find some 
curious omissions. For instance, under births (p.. 174)s 
we find no mention of the superstitions about “ cauls,” 
which are not yet extinct, for within the last month, 
we have twice noticed in a London newspaper advertise- 
ments offering for sale “agood caul which always went to 
sea with its late hossessor, a ship’s captain, who died at home 
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at an advanced old age.” We are also, among other blanks, 
astonished to find no notice taken of the endless water myths 


and the remnants of avater worship which still linger in 
almost every county of Great Britain and Ireland. But the 


chief fault we find with Mr. Dyer’s book is that he fails to 


call his readers’ attention to the character of many of these 
myths, their origin, and their widespread character. For 
instance, the bulk of them are Aryan, and may be found not 
only among all the Aryan nations of Europe, but also among 
our kinsfolk of the Aryan race in India. Others of them are 
of world-wide range—e.g., the stories of Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, and Reynard the Fox. But, in Mr. Dyer’s hands, folk 
lore becomes merely a series of more or less childish and gross 
superstitions or babyish beliefs, instead of rising to the dig- 
nity of a science as it has of late years. Journals are alone 
devoted to it, and, to go no farther than England, we have in 
London a special society busily occupied with the accumulation, 
sifting, arranging, and publishing of folk lore. We, however, 
willingly bear testimony to the industry of Mr. Dyer, and 
only regret that he has not taken a broader view of his sub- 
ject, and thus made his book a treatise of ethnological value 
as well as of popular amusement. At present, it is a mass of 
bricks, from which some abler architect will erect a fair and 
useful edifice. Its appearance is exceedingly tasteful, inter- 
nally and externally. 


Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller. Written 
py himself, and translated from the Eskimo language by Dr. 
Henry Rink, Director of the Royal Greenland Board of Trade. 
(Triibner and Co.)—Hans Hendrik is a Greenland Eskimo, 
who is a familiar personage to the readers of Arctic literature 
as the dog driver in Kane’s, Hayes’, Hall’s, and Nares’ Expe- 
ditions to Smith Sound. Probably, no living man has ever 
had a more extensive experience of life in the very far north 
of the frozen land in which he was born. From the Green- 
land missionaries Hans picked up a knowledge of reading and 
writing, and at the request of the Governor of North Green- 
land put on paper his recollections of the various voyages and 
expeditions in which he shared. This MS., which was written in 


the Eskimo language, came into the hands of Dr. Rink, so well 


known as the head of Greenland affairs in Denmark, and the 
former governor of the Danish Arctic territories. Struck with 
the quaintness of the unpolished narrative, and the insight it 
gives to a Greenlander’s ways of life and thought, he trans- 
lated it into English, and a very curious and altogether most 
entertaining and even valuable little book is the result. A 
literary composition by a pure-blooded and unsophisticated 
Eskimo must always be interesting; but Hans’ narrative is 
not without its geographical merits. In the main, his account 
of the expeditions he figured in corresponds with what we know 
from more pretentious books; but in not a few important 
particulars he contradicts them. For instance, at p. 32, he 
traverses Dr. Kane’s version of the reasons which led 
him (Hans) to remain behind among the Eskimo when 
the crew of the beleaguered ship made their successful 
effort to reach Upernivik. Again, at p. 33, he gives a very 
different description of the Smith’s Sound natives from what 
has hitherto been accepted as the gospel. Hans has the re- 
putation of being a most truthful individual, and his narra- 
tion bears internal evidence that he knows nothing of the 
literature of the expeditions he wasa member of, or that he has 
derived assistance from any one in preparing his humble 
literary effort. He does not seem even to have known the names 
of his commanders, and it is only from studying the context that 
& guess can be made at some of the cognomina he spells so 
phonetically. The book will always have a geographical and 
etbuological value, and would have been still better had it 
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been more carefully edited. The translation is Dr. Rink’s 
own, but he could not be expected to be always perfect in a 
tongue which to him is an acquired one. Hence, he has 
asked a friend to look over the narrative. Unhappily, the 
Copenhagen Professor has’ performed his work only too well, 
or very perfunctorily ; for it is impossible to believe that. the 
numerous Danish idioms, pedantic expresssions, and endless 
obsolete words with which it is peppered are the English 
equivalents of the Eskimo expressions of poor unlettered 
Hans. This is, of course, only a trifling detraction from the 
general merits of what must have been a laborious labour of 
love. But, as Dr. Rinks’s other works were so carefully 
edited, the crudities in his latest publication become all the 
more evident and galling. 


Conversion of the West. TheNorthmen. By the Rev. G. 
F. Maclear, D.D. The Continental Teutons. By the Very 
Rev. Chas. Merivale, D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.)—Both of these books are neatly got up, 
and, as far as they go, accurate. Neither of them pretends 
to be the outcome of original research, and they are, 
perhaps, all the better for it, for the mine of Scandinavian 
and Teutonic early history has now been all but worked out, 
and the ambitious individual who affects to delve afresh. in 
it is very apt to bring to the surface only the dross rejected 
by more skilful toilers. Dr. Maclear’s essay is, perhaps, the 
more interesting of the two, as the heroes who figure in it— 
Anskar, Harald Haarfager, Hakon the Good—Jarl Hakon— 
Olaf Tryggveson, Olaf the Saint, Magnus the Good, Harald 
Hardrada, and so forth—are all more or less familiar person- 
ages. Dean Merivale has apparently gone a little deeper 
than his colleague, though he quotes fewer but more recon- 
dite “ authorities,’ and, perhaps on that account, and also, no 
doubt, because the subject is newer ground to that pariah of 
literature, the “ general reader,” he has scarcely succeeded in 
producing soentertaining a book. Still, both volumes will prove 
very useful compilations in schools and for home use, and, con- 
sidering that they are brought out under the auspices of ‘an 
avowedly sectarian: association, and for a sectarian purpose, 
are singularly free from bigotry, partiality, aud cant. 


With Aze and Rifle, or the Western Pioneers. By W. H. 
G. Kingston. (Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington.)—Mr. 
Kingston has been so long before the public that a new book 
from his facile pen has ceased to be an event in history. His 
volumes come as naturally as the seasons, and somewhat more 
frequently, and differ one from another-only in these 
respects, that the scenes are laid in different parts of the world, 
the heroes are named variously, while the adventures in one are 
to those in another as tweedledum is to tweedledee. Nor do 
we believe that the writer has very much choice in the matter. 
He apparently gets a series of electros from old cuts put 
before him, and “writes up” to them. If the cuts relate to 
North America, why, then, he lays the scene there, and, if 
they happen to be prairie sketches, to the’ prairie he must 
perforce carry the heroic boys and preternaturally gifted 
girls who form the well remembered puppets which Mr. 
Kingston works for our children’s amusement and instruc- 
tion. He gets them into all manner of adventures, so long 
as the cuts will run out, and finally ends the story and makes 
everybody happy when he has used up the last of the im- 
pressions for the utilisation of which he has written the text. 
The trick is a simple one, and the result not very great, but, 
in the hands of so admirable a master of his craft, always 
readable, and never poisonous to healthy-minded children. 
This volume is as prettily got up, as fully illustrated, and as 
pleasantly penned, as its many predecessors. The fathers 
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are as courageous, the boys as precocious, the Indians as 
relentless, the bears as fierce, the deer as numerous, and 
everybody as unfortunate to get into trouble and as lucky to 
get out of itas usual. It would be harsh to criticise such a 
slenderly built literary erection. Holes, no doubt, could be 
picked in it were we so inclined. But boys are not very 
critical so long as the possibilities are not too heavily strained 
and the author gives them plenty of adventure, and that 
served up hot. All of this they will find in Mr. Kingston’s 
“ With Axe and Rifle.” 


Domestic Economy and Household Science. By Robert 
James Mann, M.D. (Edward Stanford.)—Herbert Pocket’s 
father, we are told by the author of “Great Expectations,” 
was held in much esteem as the writer of “ little works on 
Domestic Economy.” We do not know whether the practice 
of the late Superintendent of Education in Natal is equal 
to his theory. But that, at all events, is admirable. In a 
series of short and easy lessons, he discusses, in a clear and 
taking manner, almost every question on which the least 
experienced head of a family would require information—air 
and ventilation, food, cookery, and drink; heat, clothing, and 
washing; health, house, and money, and, if never ambitious 
of soaring too high, he never fails in being equally lucid, 
accurate, and practical. There have been many similar works , 
but, after testing this, the latest of them, on a number of 
salient points, we have no hesitation in recommending it as 
in every respect worthy of confidence. The reputation of the 
author as a man of science renders it unnecessary to say that 
the technical data are invariably given with scrupulous 
regard to accuracy—a feature, unhappily, more commonly 
absent than present in such compilations. 


In the Track of the Troops. By R. M. Ballantyne. (James 
Nisbett ‘and Co., 1 vol.)—Mr. Ballantyne has in his preface 
taken care to inform us that he undertook to “ supervise the 
work ” of his friend, Mr. Childers, the hero and narrator of 
the story, “to point his moral and adorn his tale,” on the 
understanding that he (Mr. Ballantyne) was allowed “ to 
modify Mr. Childers’ sentences. . . . and reverse his ob- 
jectionable judgments.” This he has been enabled to do, he 
assures us, through the assistance of “ the war correspondents 
of the whole kingdom,” “who are noted for the impartiality 
of their views!” but, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
* eliminates the opinions” of those impartial men. Having 
done so, he proceeds to write an interesting narrative of the 
horrors of the Turko-Russian war, plentifully interspersed 
with thrilling adventures. But, at the same time, the 
“moral is pointed” in anything but an impartial spirit; for 
Mr. Ballantyne invariably, after describing an atrocity, in- 
dulges in an anti-Turkish and pro-Russian homily. What 
Mr. Jeffry Childers may think of this “adorning of his tale” 
we do not know; but when, in page 336, where the surrender 
of Osman Pasha is described, and the Russian General Sko- 
beleff is said to have exclaimed that “ Osman had saved the 
honour of his country,” we are treated to a “ meditation ” 
detracting from the gallantry of the defence of Plevna, and 
concluding with the remark, “So that honour, which the 
country never possessed, is supposed to have been saved.” 
We are inclined to doubt the impartiality or adornment, and 
to deprecate the want of taste displayed in giving vent to 
indecent exultation over a beaten yet brave foe, for, as the 
Russian troops are throughout spoken of as “ our troops,” 
we must consider the Turks as the author’s enemies. A very 
readable and interesting book, both for old and young, is thus 
spoilt by the evident bias displayed in its pages. 


Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 





Thomas and Katherine Macquoid. (Chatto anc “Vindus.)— 
The exterior of this book at once creates a favourable im. 
pression, which is not removed by an inspection of the 
charming illustrations it contains. We do not think we are 
wrong in supposing that the sketches are due to Mr. 
Macquoid, while his wife contributed the legends which form 
the staple of the text. In fact, the title tells us 

what to expect, a most unusual circumstance in these days, 
when authors are fond of concealing the contents of their 
works under eccentric and misleading names. The legends 
of Normandy and Brittany, which the authors picked up in 
their travels, are connected with each other by the slightest 
possible thread of personal narrative; nor would the book 
have been any worse if this had been omitted altogether. 
We suspect Mrs. Macquoid of having made extensive use of 
the raconteur’s privilege of improving a tale she has heard, 
for itis difficult to believe that the Breton beggar or Norman 
coachman, from whom she obtained her information, were 
such adepts in “ word-painting” as her vivid pages suggest, 
This elaboration, however, never spoils the naturalness of the 
legends; on the contrary, in our authors’ skilful hands it not 
only heightens their effect, but produces an impression of 
reality which is further enhanced by the capital illustrations. 
We have seldom seen anything better than the one facing 
page 169 (Ruins of the Abbey Lehon). Of course, they are 
not all quite so good, and a captious critic might object that 
we are told in the text that the Rue de Ferzual at Dinan is 
terribly steep, while it looks quite level in the picture; still, 
the average merit is very high, and we trust that Mr. 
Macquoid will in future often grant us glimpses into his 
portfolio. 


STRAY LEAVES. 





The Royal Academy is to be warmly congratulated at having 
preferred the Paris Prizeman to the hero of ‘*‘ Coming down to 
Dinner.” Mr. Horsley can, no doubt, claim to be considered a 
painter of merit; but we miss in him that divine afflatus which, 
notwithstanding his many faults and mannerisms, raises Mr. 
Leighton’s art far above the region of common-place. The Royal 
Academy seems at last inclined to abandon, we hope for ever, the 
antiquated rules of classicism and seniority, and to be willing not 


only to open its doors to rising genius, but to recognise that the ~ 


highest honours should be conferred on those whose works are 
greatest, and not on painters whose merit consists in their having 
laboured many years,and produced many very moderate pictures. 
Mr. Leighton is forty eight years of age, and has been an Acade« 
mician for nine years only. 


——— (jj ——— 


The Golos, in a series of articles on Art at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, warmly eulogises the English school of painting for its 


‘‘ marvellous originality and national character.” ‘* The Eng- | 


lish have a way of looking at things,” the Golos says, ‘‘ which is 
essentially their own, and this gives a distinctive character to 
their canvas which we found in no other schools. In other 
countries, the painters seem to have a habit of trying to look 
through other nations’ spectacles, and the result is a sort of cos- 
mopolitanism which is destructive to development of character. 
The English painters, on the other hand, express the spirit of 
their country in every stroke of the brush, and the result is a 
display of freshness and original thought marvellous to artists 
on the Continent.” 
ee ee 


The late Bishop of Orleans, Mgr. Dupanloup, has left all hie 
papers, manuscripts, and letters to the Abbé Lagrange, who was, 
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for twenty years his Vicar-General. The Abbé, having com- 
his examination of the documents, is now engaged upon a 
life of the deceased prelate, 


—_—o-— 


The Odessa correspondent of the Moscow Gazette notices as 
being a yery curious circumstance that the three best books on 
farming in South Russia, ‘‘ Landowners and Land,” by Prince 
Vasiltchikoff, ‘‘ General Farming,” by Posnikoff, and the 
“Sbornik,” by Bezobrazoff, are purchased chiefly by English- 
men. One Odessa bookseller informed him that he sold twice as 
many of these works to our countrymen that he did to Russians, 
and that the purchasers were either tourists or Englishmen who 
had bought up farmsin the neighbourhood of Odessa. 


— 


Messrs. Macmillan promise us shortly the publication of two 
works of more than usual interest. The first is a volume of 
‘‘Miscellanies, Political and Literary,” by Mr. M. E. Grant 
Duff, M.P. The other book, which will appear next week, is a 
sequel to the famous ‘‘ Unseen Universe,”” by Professors Balfour 
Stewart and P, G, Tait, and is entitled ‘‘ Paradoxical Philo- 
sophy.” 

ef 


We hear that the Czar has ordered eight bursaries to be founded 
at the St. Petersburg Technical Institute ; four for students from 
the newly annexed province in Asiatic Turkey, two for Bul- 
garians, one for a Servian, and one for a Montenegrin. 


9 


The Bishop of Kieff, with the assistance of other Russian 
clergy, is about to bring out a Sunday paper for the masses, 
modelled upon the Sunday at Home. 


— 0— 


We have received a notice from Mr. Sydney Grundy that he 
antends to give a representation of ‘‘ A Novel Reader” at some 
theatre or other place, where no quid is expected for the pro of 
witnessing the piece. It may be remembered that the Lord 
Chamberlain refused to license the production in question, and 
Mr. Grundy states he has given him notice of the forthcoming 
entertainment, and naturally has received the reply that it is 
not the intention of the Lord Chamberlain to interfere. So, 
unless Mrs. Grundy, or the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
think it within their province to object, Messrs. Grundy and Co. 
may ‘‘ fret their little hour away”’ without further let or hin- 
drance. 

ee 


A new drama of modern middle-class life, in three acts, en- 
titled ‘‘ Monsieur Cheribois,” has just been produced at the 
Odéon, in Paris. Theauthor is Mons. Louis Davyl. Even with 
the assistance of the claque it is not easy to secure for a new 
piece a favourable reception at the hands of the critical Odéon 


’ audience, unless the play be one of very great merit, and there- 


fore Mons. Davyl is to be heartily congratulated on having 
scored a genuine triumph. 

The chief characters in ‘‘ Mons. Cheribois ” are ably sustained 
by Mdlle. Marie Laurent and Monsrs. George Richard and Perel. 


a 


The new pieces in preparation at Paris are ‘‘ Les Noces de 
Fernande,” a comic opera, by Victorien Sardou and Deffés, and a 
spectacular drama at the Thédtre St. Martin, called ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of Captain Grant.” ‘To-day three new pieces are to be 
given at the Gymnase, and one of those reviews of the year 
which are intelligible only to Parisians, at the Variétés. 


— 


It is asingular fact, which has not been much noticed, that there 
isa decided tendency in London “ entertainments ” to become 
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permanent institutions. The Christy Minstrels, for instance, 
have now a permanent home here, although most of us can re- 
member when they were first introduced. ‘ Our Boys” will pro- 
bably go on until a new generation has arisen which will want to 
see it. And Mrs. German Reed has given us amusing sketches of 
character every day for so many years that our parents have seen 
her, we have seen her, and our children will shortly see her. We 
hope our grandchildren may also enjoy a pleasant evening with 
her and Mr. Corney Grain, but wish them a better conclusion 
than “‘ Mrs. Brown on Home and Foreign Policy,” 


ee ee 


A well-known barrister, who makes a point of keeping. the con- 
ceit of his pupils down by language more forcible than elegant, 
recently came into his pupil room with a ‘‘ case for opinion ”’ 
which had given him much trouble and occupied much of his 
valuable time. He proceeded to read it out in order that 
such of the young gentlemen as were not too lazy might look up 
precedents in point. The case, he said, came from a solicitor 
whose name was unknown to him, but it was endorsed with a 
respectably fat fee and despatch was requested. It ran as fol- 
lows :—A seaman in the merchant service, who had long suffered 
from a severe complaint, finding himself in a state of great weak- 
ness at a time when his ship was many hundred miles from land, 
requested the captain to provide him with pen, ink, and paper, in 
order that he might make a will, disposing of his savings, which 
amounted to about 3001. The captain (who is alleged to have 
been a brutal fellow, and under the influence of liquor) refused 
this request and ordered the poor man back to his berth. There 
he was surrounded by his shipmates, who took counsel together 
as to the best means of gratifying the desire of their fast sinking 
comrade. In the end, they turned the sick man gently on his 
face as he lay in his berth, and one of the number tattooed the 
dying man’s intentions on his back in the manner common to 
seafaring men, by a few words rubbed in with gunpowder. This 
will was attested in the same fashion, and soon afterwards the 
testator died. By sacrificing their allowance of spirits, the men 
managed to preserve the remains of their messmate in an impro- 
vised coffin, and they have now been landed in England. 

Counsel is requested to advise as to the proper method of 
obtaining probate of the above-mentioned instrument, and his 
attention is particularly directed to the fact (which must be 
admitted) that the will was made behind the man’s back. 

The pupils gravely promised to search the authorities on the 
subject. But hardly had the learned counsel left the room 
when the peals of laughter which arose informed him that he 


had been hoaxed. 
—o-e-— 


The Rev. Dr. Smith, speaking at Edinburgh last week on the 
City of Glasgow Bank, was not entirely happy. We do not see 
how he could hope that “ his dear country would come out of the 
gloom with its honour unstained,” at the same time that he ‘felt 
shame for the frauds committed.” ‘The five elderly sisters who, 
according to the Rev. Doctor, never ate a cooked meal for nine 
days, and remained in their clothes for a like period without 
going to bed, “because they were so bewildered and amazed,” 
must have presented a somewhat dirty and dishevelled appear- 
We recommend 
to their notice the well known proverb, *‘God helps those whe 


help themselves.” 
——_o—— 


Two members of a gun detachment at Woolwich Academy came 
to grief the other day. There was a miss fire, and number four, by 
way of finding out what was the matter, proceeded to take a 
squint down the smoking muzzle, to the intense delight of the 
rest of the squad, and the horror of the colonel and adjutant, 
who were looking on. He got two days’ close arrest. Another 
number being asked by the instructor, ‘‘ Who gets the worm . 
promptly replied, ‘‘ Why, the early bird, sergeant, to be sure. 
He got two days also. It seems rather hard on the poor boys, 
one of whom only obeyed the natural instinct of his age in 
endangering his life as much as possible, while the other cers, 
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tainly spoke the truth, though he might have answered with 
more reference to the work in hand. 


-—_0o-— 


A late Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth always expresssed 
a high opinion of the intelligence of the Japanese. The ground 
on which he rested his opinion is supposed to be as follows ;— 
Some years ago, arrayed in all the pomp of full uniform, he was 
showing the first Japanese Embassy round the dockyard, and 
finally came to the chapel, which is not an imposing edifice. 
When its use was explained to the intelligent foreigners, they 
held up their hands in wonder. ‘‘Is it possible, oh, brave 
Admiral,” said they, ‘that such a great man as you can say your 
prayers in a little place like this?” The Admiral always spoke 
of them afterwards as a remarkably sensible set of men. 
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P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 





In 390 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


“TUDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can usethem na 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 





e) UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, 3, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 


GRATEHEFUL—COMFORTIN G. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) — 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS » CO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 04 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole pro of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and fav 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article rs 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wign treet, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, ty Street, London, S.E. 


HyA8VEY’s SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are pecGoulecty requested to observe that each bottle pre- 


’ pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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POWELL's BALSAM of ANISEED. 
Tiina eeitatereeees: 
PoOWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED. 








‘ “'H. M. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 
a aes a amon fon ee a8 severe cough, which cane 
many and restle 8, I was recommen: his lord. 
ship, the Earl of Caithness, to your most invaluable BALSAM OF 
ANISEED, and can assure you with the first dose I found immediate 
eee even eauire having to cmeens =, ao ae and the oe emall 
com cured me. Therefor 
fully recommending it to the million. . ne el ae 
(Signed) “W. Linzer, H. M. Gunboat Netley.” 


POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED. 


K XTRAORDINARY COUGH REMEDY. 

A lady writes :—‘‘ When you see Mr. Powell, tell him that I would not be 

afraid to face a Russian winter with his BALSAM OF ANISEED for a com- 
panion, although my lungs are most susceptible.” 


An eminent cler: n_ in Lincolnshire writes:—‘‘ Having foun¢ 
POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED a most excellent remedy for coughs 
&c., I have been giving away bottle after bottle to the poor of my parish.” 


POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED. 


NVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :—‘ For 
the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, giving away 

and recommending your Balsam. I should not be exaggerating if I said I 
have never known it to fail. Whenever I have had a cough I have used it 
in preference to anything else, and again and again it has cured me.” 


ok COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 


ILL LOOSEN THE PHLEGM IMMEDIATHLY. 
The Dean of Westminster's Verger writes :—‘I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED. I did, and have found very great relief. It is 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 
Lionel Swene Esq., the eminent actor; writes :—‘‘I think it an invalu- 
able medicine for members of er and have always recommended 
it to my brother and sister artistes.” 


POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED, for 




















OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 
Mr. Thos. A. Sheridan, of Elphin, Ireland, writes :—“ For three days and 
rights I was a st to rest and sleep, racked and almost killed with a 
hard cough. I tried all kinds of remedies, but to no p ; —. 

friend kindly supplied me with a quarter of a srall bottle of your 
and told me to try it, which I accordingly did, The result has been mira- 
us. The covgh has almost ceased, and I have once more found out 

( to your ) what it is to enjoy sleep and life.” 


FP RULY AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPECTORANT. 
Mr. Edward M. Ullett, of Bury, Hunts, writes to Messrs. Palmer and 
Son, Ramsay :—‘‘ Having been in the habit of using Powell's Balsam of 
Aniseed fora great number of years, I have great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to its incomparable effects as an expectorant. I always find a 

single dose gives immediate relief, and a small bottle effects a perfect cure.” 


L10N, NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 
L!0N, NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 





POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED. 
Duc de Montabor writes :— 
** Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron. 

“ Sir: Having suffered for some time from an obstinate cough, accompanied 
with fever, coutinuous headaches, and mene nights, I resolved, after 
having vainly tried several other medicines, to have recourse to your Balsam 
of Aniseed. I cannot resist, Sir, the desire of making you acquainted with 
the really marvellous results which T derived from it. From the first dose 

I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the 
throat was calming down, and T recovered the sleep which nearly left me. 
pe pat dose delivered me completely, and Iam now completely restored 
to 


ealth. 
* Receive, Sir, with the expression of my gratitude, the assurance of my 
distinguished sentiments. “Dee pE Montapor.” 








WELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. Lee : 
‘Sir: I have fora time suffered from a severe cough, 
manner of remedies. . Liberecht advised POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED. It cured me after a few . You are at liberty to use this 
letter in hopes that others may benefit by it. 
“I am Sir, yours, &c., 
* London.” * ALB 


LITTLE WATER on GOING to BED is EXTRAORDINARY. 
No Family should be without it in the Winter. 
Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s, 1jd. and 
2s, 3d. per bottle ; a great saving in taking family bottles, 11s. each. 
WOES... ccovecccecosccoscgncdecvecssossnévevsacebesceesesesses wal, Roberts, Hogg. 
Darnall, cecsssssdlcs cnasssttioteo-esootuomnttinks wii . Pharmacie Délacre. 


3 concsselesiasaaoniiuinl a ker. 
on on a mR A” ART AE Santen Koll. 
Established over 60 years. Prepared only by THOS. POWELL, Blackfriars 
, London. - 4 
GOLD by all CHEMISTS. 
Observe trade mark, “Lion, Net, and Mouse.” 


AS for POWELI’S BALSAM of ANISEED 
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The simplest, chengeth, ond best Machine ia tea. 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d. 


ELLIS & Co., 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wn 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 228. ; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 


LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
ERONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO.,, 





THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 







GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., gos.; § do. £4 48. 

KITCHENERS—From 34t., £3, to 6-ft. £50. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 

GARDEN TCOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdies, &c. 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


4 
s BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Oo 


46, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE. 





EI== « SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
; PQEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING ia the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES — 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 

Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried rour Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I 
have prescribed it largely with the best results. W. B.G., ; 

Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 144., Tins 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY'S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ls. Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 














CAUTION.— There are several spurious imitations. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with expenenced dressmakers and milliners 





ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emerpencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourni rders. ‘Lhey take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at lx. p and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the sus ‘ive as if purchased at the Lonmin General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Revent -s! - Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to larye or swall families. 


JA Y’S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. , 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


ME. @. AH. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 
wit be glad to forward his new pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the ouly periectly painless system of adapting AK iif lUiAL ibe i (pro- 
tested by Her Majesty's Roya! Letters Patent), 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DATLYVY FREE. 


se 





TESTIMONIAL. 
*¢ Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of ainless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

“S$. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 

RESIDENTS ABROAD who ace prevented visitng a qualified Dentist can 
be treated on advantages terms. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The blood being the very essence 


of health and life it is most essential that it should be thoroughly purified 
before the depressing influences of winter display themselves. These pills will 
accomplish this purification in a safe and satisfactory manner, and put the circula- 
tion in that desirable condition, which alone can rightly form flesh, bone, muscle, 
nerve, and skin. Capricious appetites, week digestions, torpid livers, and irregular 
bowels are corrected by this potent medicine, which may be truly said to induce 
“‘a sane mind in a sound body.” Holloway’s Pills possess the remarkable proper’? 
of cleansing without weakening. While purifying they are strengthening 

ing to those enjoyments of life which health and vigour can alone bestow 
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BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


EERE Bee BROS.’ BACON is now the shuns 





BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


UDSON BROS.’ BACON, by the side, ; side, or 


ted bar mek da back'and ribs, 10d.; middle cu 
0d. ; gammon, 8 ; flank, 744. ; f fore end, 6}. se 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


Huson BROS. sell only Best Quality. Thomas 
Sat tS Doo eke Deeget: Beet 
Bros., Cork, all shisnenn of best Baten mie. oa ; 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


HUDson BROS. buy direct from all shi 


hence their position to sel Stee than most houses. e giant 
supplied in quantities of not less than five sides, at 72s. yer cwt., 
of any of the above shippers. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


A DDRESS letters and post cards to Retail Depét, 
HUDSON BROS., Ludgate Hill, City ; or Wholesale Dept, p and 
9, St. Bride-street, Ludgate te Circus. Price List on application. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


‘ 
BACON at the above reduced prices can be obtained 
at HUDSON BROS.’ Branches as ee _ 
HUDSON BROS., 9, High-street, Is 
HUDSON BROS., Railway A proach, Reims aires. 
HUDSON BROS., Railway- ea, Fenchurch-street. 
HUDSON BROS., Liverpoo -straet (near Broad-street Station). 
HUDSON BROS., Great Eastern Terminus (on Platform). 


HUDSON BROS., 67, East strest, Brighton. 
HH UDson BROS. deliver free within 10 miles of St. 


Paul’s. 

















\ 


DOCK 
SAMPLES. 


EST HAVANA CIGARS.—HALF-CROWN 
BUNDLES. 
Finest quality.and valuein the kingdom. By post. 2s. 9d. 
On sale, from Eleven till Five, at BENSON’S WHOLESALE DEPOT, 80, St. 


Paul's Church 
NOTE.—Corner of London House Yard. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassatt says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, dnd 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autot; and Sawyer’s Collot, Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
phical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from N ature, &c., &. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Mawacer. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


a noble collection of Co of the Old Masters and numerous fine 
of the art of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Row- 
botham, De Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &., &c. 
NOW READY. 
POYNTER’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s. and 15s. 
ELMORE’S “WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 21s. 
DESANGE’S “‘ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 21s. 


These pictures have been translated into Monochrome by their Authors expressly | p 


for Autotype. 


To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. S. Brrp, Director of the Works, J, R. Sawren, 
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OLD MEDAL again awarded to PRICE'S PATENT| 


EDWARD WHITE: (from Dent’s), 
Chronometers, Watches.» aha | Clocks, ¢ Gold Chains, Lockets, 


i ilk eitily Zar a and moderate price, 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, DUBLIN, and PARIS, 
* For excellence of Workmanship, ‘Taste, and Skill.’ 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


OR SALE ean, Srockiont ao of THE EXAMINER 
newspaper, in 70 vols., bound complete from its commen t 

in 1808 to the present time. ‘The of the first volume contains the autograph 
of Leigh Hunt, to whom the first vols. belonged, andl were peedate’ Be him vo 
the late James. Bunter, Esq., of Taunton, the fact 
the first volume. This rare ‘copy is invainable for the shelves of a public li 
the United Kingdom, in the British Colonies, or in the United States of 
For particulars, address, ‘‘ EX.,” Inquiry Office, ‘‘ Times” Office, 











13, Great Martnornovan Street. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


——o-—- 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herworrn Drxon. Vols. 
1 and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. [Neat week. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
other Distinguished Persons during the Second Runpire. By the late Nassay 
W. Sentor. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. Forrustrer, Author 
of “ Viva,” “‘ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols, 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrvus Harpy. Author 
of ** Only a Love Story,” “* Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Miss Hardy has increased her literary reputation by ‘A Broken Faith. We 
dismiss these attractive volumes with warm praise.’’—Court Journal. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emmy Srenpsr, Author of 


* Restored,’ “ Son and Heir,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
* A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.—Atheneum. °* 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Marrin, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1vol. 10s. 6d. 
“ These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius isin every page.” —Ezamina 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 
Birth to Bridal,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ A genuine story, of well sustained interest.’—Spectator. 





KELVERDALE. By the Earn or Dzsarr. 8 vols, ; 
[Neat week. \ 
NOW READY, ; 
ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S NEW WORK, | 
Post 8vo, 5s., 


THE RANGER’S LODGE, 


JAMES WEIR and KNIGHT, 283, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
POEMS AND BALLADS, 
BY HEINRICH HEINE. 

DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
BY THEODORE MARTIN, C.B: 

Crown 8vo, Printed on papier vergé, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





o) UST READY, Second Edition, pertiy rewritten, with 
Part II., now first added, 369 pages, fcap. 8vo, clo 

AND THE WORLD. A Series of Essays om Aang tal 
md Oo Al mastion Questions of the ay. “ The The production ‘of 


agree with 5 hi -Titerery World, "TH THE PRESENT ST TE C povribe east 


Specimen of the abov price 2d., or 5s. the hundred, may also 
: separate ee ace and Sons, 81, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


EE ee ee ee ee ee 
32 PAGES, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, te 8s. 6d., THE 

BOYS OF BAB _» 2 Book ~s By the Author ot 
“The School and the World ome 8, 


icturesque incidents with ea a I of ancnete ; = oe Plenty 
of in it. Boys that Sie will be CP cere to on with it.”’—City Press.—Wimae 


Sons, 81, Great Queen-street, London, W. 


) 
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Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE and LETTERS, with! 
List of his Published Works. By W4sIzLEWSKI, With Preface by We Ag 


Barrett, B.Mus. 
WILLIAM REEVES, No, 185, Fleet-street. London. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. — 


GOETHE'S FAUST, In 2 Parts. Translated by Anna| LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete in Two 





Swanwick. With Forty Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s celebrated Designs. Vols., 3s. 6d. each, 
SS, EASES BO EM Vol. I, Miss Sara Sampson, Philotas, Emilia Galotti. Nathan the Wise, With 
A HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of SCOTLAND. ee a a eee eee 


Giving a Description of every Variety issued by the Scottish Mint ia Gold, | Vol II. Damon, Young Scholar, Woman-hater, Treasure, Freethinker, Tom 


Silver, Billon, and Coprer, from tke Earliest Times to the a of = and Minna von Barnhelm. 
Mins tnier Anne. With an Introductory Chep‘er on the Imyl2ments an 
Processes employed. With numerons Figures. By J. D. Ronerrson, Member WHO WROTE IT? A Dictiona nary of Co Common Poetical 


of the Numismatic Society of London. Feap, 4to, Rcx urgh b'nding, 9s. Quotations in the English Language. Feap 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH | wouthit; suit eniyonsns tg ray ia iti cusp dstngushol fotos nega 
SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamcntists. taste and elegance of sgeuntanen. Bvecyhedy ouhtte iy distinguished 7. Money 
With Notices of their Lives and Works. By Samvet Reporave, Joint Author | Post 


of ‘A Centary of Pa’nters of th> English School.’”” New Edition, Revised c 
and brought down to the present date. Deny 8vo, 163. NEW ADDITION TO THE “POCKET VOLUMES, 


TRANSLATIONS. By R. C. Jenn, M.A., Professor <a e READY ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific, | 


Written for Young People. B. ba tain Marryat, R.N, In neat bl: 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, late fellow of Trinity College, Cam- imperial samo, 22, 6d. ” oe : ue cloth, 
bridge ; H. Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trinit7 College; and W. a 
E. Cunbnrery, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, price 8s. NEW ADDITION TO THE rT] POCKET VOLUMES.” 
ee aaa Se oe Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE, In neat 


H ARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of ENGL AND, blue cloth, Two Vols., imperial 320, 5s. 


from 1200—15. Being a Reprint of “ The Introduction to the History of the 
Peace.” With New and Full Index. One Vol., 3s. 6d. THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. A Story for Young 
People. By the Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” “‘ Unawares,” &c, With . 


THE AFGHAN QUESTION. Eleven Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 5s. 3 
See Vol. IV. of the ‘ollowing Werk, which contains a Concise Account of the Afghan | andsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, with numerous Illustrations, price 


War of 1838—44. | 8s. 6d. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the THIRTY AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1878.. 


EARy PEACE, 1815—46. With New and Copious Index. Four Vol Edited by H. K. F. Garry. Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. 

Ss. 6. cach, Hope, Ennis Graham (Author of “ Carrots”), and others—Transiations from 

These Histories contain a vast store of information, hardly attainable elsewhere, ! the German and French—Short Stories—Fairy Tales—Papers on Historica] 

01 all the great sce‘al and political questions of the important and interesting Subjects, Travel, and Natural History—Short Biographies of Eminent Per. 

pericd of which they treat—a period separated by so short an interval from our son3s—Verses—A Christmas Play, by S. H. Gatty—Competition Questions— 

own time, tat to every educated person who takes an intelligent interest in the Acrosties—Correspontence—Book Notices—And numerous Illustrations, by 
ques‘i.ns of tho present day a thorough knowledge of its hi:tery is indispensable. English and German Artists. 


4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 











With Illustrations by Twelve eminent Artists. , ee ae 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 
MACLEOD OF DARE. 


3 vols., crown 8vo., 3is. 6d. 





“A most powerful and interesting story. Mr. Black has not touched so deep a chord since he wrote ‘A 
Vaughter of Heth, and this last work contains more of the pure elements of romance. The conception is more noble, 
and the art is more perfect, '--Daily News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDOW 








MISS BRADDONS NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


NOW READY, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated with Eight Whelegtae 
and Twenty other Engravings, 


THE MISTLETOE. BOUGH 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET” &c. 


London 3 J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 
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